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A LOST IDEAL* 


: By ANNIE 8S. SWAN, 
Avrnor or ‘‘ ALDERSYDE,” ‘‘ CARLOWRIE,” ‘‘ MarTLanp or LavuRIESTON,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“Farewell! lest of mine eyes thou shouldst have worse 


o te’ 
Than now thou hast.” 


SHALL never be 
right, dad, till I’ve 
hadaholiday. My 
nose has been at 
the grindstone for 
five years without 
abreak. I’vemade 
all my arrange- 
ments, and there’s 

a man coming 
from Edinburgh on Monday to take my 
place.” 

This announcement Brian made quite 
suddenly one morning, taking the old man 
completely by surprise. Brian was shrewd, 
and knew this was his only plan. Had he 
broached the subject before making arrange- 
ments he would certainly have been talked 
out of it. The old doctor looked very hard 
at his son, and munched his dry toast in 
ominous silence. 

“Out with it, dad; I’ve a broad back and 
can stand it,” said Brian, with a faint reflec- 
tion of his old merry smile. 

“Tf you think you need it, I suppose I 
shouldn’t say anything,” said the old man 
with extreme dryness. “But at your age 
I had no such word as holiday in my 
vocabulary. I had only three days for my 
wedding trip, long enough to tear over to 
Treland and bring your mother back. Thirteen 
years after that I went to the Medical 
Congress at Birmingham, and plenty of 
grumbling there was over that.” 

“Times are changed since then,” was 
Brian’s answer. “I must have this holiday, 
and I mean to take it.” 

“Very well, perhaps you'll kindly tell me 
who’s coming here, seeing I .have to suffer 
the infliction. A University man, I hope; I 
won’t have any quacks here.” 

“Oh! theman’sall right. Grierson is his 
name, an M.B., and with no end of certifi- 
cates from Vienna and Berlin—where he has 
spent the winter.” 

Having recovered his equanimity the old 
doctor now became like a child in anticipa- 
tion of a new toy, and could talk of nothing 
Lut the new man coming on Monday. It 
touched Brian inexpressibly and sadly, 
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because it indicated the gradual but sure 
decay of the mental powers which had once 
been so vigorous and fruitful. But this 
childish interest in the change had its ad- 
vantage, for it prevented him inquiring too 
closely into Brian's reason for wishing for a 
holiday. 

The domestic upheaval in the Woodgate 
household had been well kept in the dark 
by the three who knew the secret. The 
Douglases returned to Broadyards scarcely 
wiser than when they left, though in the 
course of a few days Woodgate did send a 
formal note to Guy informing of Helen’s 
whereabouts. This, however, Guy did not 
mention to Brian; remembering the first ex- 
plosion, he hesitated to risk a second. Nor 
did Brian make a confidant of his old friend 
regarding the immediate object and inten- 
tion of his journey, though there was no 
sort of uncertainty about his plans. He 
went straight to London, made certain 
inquiries concerning Woodgate and his 
present manner of life, and then went on, 
travelling by the most direct and rapid route 
to Wurzburg. 

There was something more in the man’s 
mind than a vague desire to see with his own 
eyes the place where Helen had been ap- 
parently so happy, from which she had sent 
such sweet, interesting letters ; there existed 
also the hope, growing hourly into convic- 
tion, that he would there find her. He had 
no sort of ground for the supposition, nor 
was he a man who gave, at any time, the 
rein to imagination; he took the journey 
quite calmly and methodically, as if it were 
a foregone conclusion that at Reutensee he 
and Helen should meet. 

He arrived at the little inn in the quaint 
old village ‘late in the afternoon, and when 
he saw it, it all appeared so familiar that he 
almost felt that he must have visited it before. 
Helen’s sketch-book, which Mr. Lockhart 
had exhibited with so much pride and 
pleasure, as well as the “bits” he had some- 
times read from her letters to two interested 
listeners in the doctor’s “den,” of course 
accounted for this odd sense of acquaintance 
with the place. Over his simple meal Brian 
entered into conversation with the garrulous 
landlord, and, though Brian found his 
German a trifle rusty, he managed to extract 
from his host the fact that an English lady 
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was the guest of the Grifin at the Schloss. 
Although he had felt sure he was on the 
right track, the knowledge that Helen was so 
near him now made Brian somewhat nervous 
and uncomfortable. He began to question 
the wisdom of his hasty act, and even to 
contemplate an immediate return without 
looking on her face. After all, he had no 
right, absolutely none, to pursue her, or even 
to offer her the smallest consolation in her 
trouble. He smoked his pipe for one solitary 
and contemplative hour in the orchard 
behind the inn, and from the leafy arbour, 
in which Helen had so often sat with book 
or work a year ago, he could see on the 
further side of the shimmering lake the grey 
battlements of the Schloss crowning the 
height—their sombre outline rendered soft 
and lovely by the clinging sprays of the 
“ivy-green.” At the end of the hour he 
strolled out of the orchard and took the 
grassy path skirting the end of the lake, and 
which brought him at length to the pine- 
covered hill which the castle crowned. He 
walked very slowly, lingering often to admire 
the pensive beauty of the scene ; the clear and 
delicate stillness, unbroken even by the 
flutter of a wild bird on the wing, seemed 
to lay a hush upon his spirit. The fret and 
the fever of the past few days seemed to 
fall from him like a garment for which he 
had no further need, and he felt as if he had 
come toa world where only peace abounded. 
In this mood he entered the sombre shadows 
of the pinewood,—where the footfall gave 
back no sound, and the air was laden with 
the health-giving and delicious aroma of the 
pines. Suddenly he emerged once more into 
the light, upon a bare hill-side which Helen 
had always loved because it had somehow 
reminded her of home, and there she was, 
standing solitary among the green heather 
tops, leaning against the bleached trunk of 
a gnarled and twisted birch-tree, her figure 
showing a very slender outline against the 
delicate clearness of the air. 

The woman Brian Laidlaw had loved and 
lost! In his emotion he was fain to hide 
himself a moment behind a friendly tree, 
from which he could, however, look upon 
her face. It was turned away from him and 
slightly upraised, as if it might appeal to the 
exquisite loveliness of the evening sky. She 
was not much changed, the profile was, 
perhaps, a trifle more sharply outlined than 
of yore, the figure more slender than he 
remembered it, but the hue of health was 
on her cheek, and her attitude betrayed no 
languor. The intensity of that look. must, 
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I think, have communicated itself in some 
subtle fashion to the woman who was the 
object of it, for she gave suddenly a little 
start of surprise, and turned her head. 
Brian stepped out of the shadow and their 
eyes met. In a moment he was at her 
side. 

“Tt is you, you/” was all she said. No 
greeting of any kind passed between them, 
but she became deadly pale, and trembled 
violently, as she leaned heavily against the 
tree. 

“Helen, forgive me,” cried Brian, in a 
troubled voice, for he saw he had made a 
mistake. “I thought the time had come 
that you might need a friend. You re- 
member you did not deny me the privilege.” 

She shook her head, remaining silent. 
The awkwardness of the moment dwelt 
with them both. Again Brian told himself 
he had made a gigantic mistake. 

“T appreciate your willingness to help 
me,” she forced herself to say at length. 
“ But it is quite vain, and you must know it. 
How did you know to come here? Did my 
sister tell you?” 

“No. Iam not aware that they know 
you are here. Icame ona chance, which I 
felt to be a certainty. Uncertainty I could 
no longer endure.” 

“T hope,” said Helen, with the faintest, 
most dreary smile, ‘that they are very well 
at Broadyards—— ” 

“Quite well, but anxious, of course. I 
think, whatever transpires, you might write 
to Mrs. Douglas. The suspense is hard 
upon her and Guy.” 

“T will write. I did not think. I have 
been selfish, perhaps, but there is some 
excuse.” 

She looked him straightly in the face as 
she spoke, the face of a good man and 
true, who would betray no trust reposed 
in him. 

Had Brian Laidlaw’s love been a less 
pure and unselfish quality, that look, so 
full of pathos, of mute appeal, must have 
opened the very floodgates of his passion. 
He bit his lip, his eye grew wet with a 
stinging moisture, the colour rose high to 
his brow. 

“Helen! Helen! you are bidding me 
leave you with that look,” he cried pas- 
sionately. ‘ But I cannot go like this; I 
must know how it is with you, and what 
the end will be. Such poor satisfaction you 
will not deny me for the sake of the old 
days, and those who are away.” 

“Tt is with me—as you sce,” she made 
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reply, almost in a whisper. ‘How it will 
end I know not. I made a mistake, that is 
all, and by its consequences I must abide.” 

“Ts there no possibility of its being 
righted ? Will you not return to your 
husband? He seems to expect it.” 

oe 

Decisive, clear, and cold fell that mono- 
syllable from her compressed lips. 

* What, then, is to become of you? It is 
impossible you can remain here. Your life 
has to be lived—how ¢” 

“T don’t know—I wait—something will 
happen,” she said with difficulty, for the 
strain upon her was very great. “If one 
waits long enough there is always a way. 
The Grifin says so; and she has been this 
way before me. Meantime, she permits me 
to remain with her, and I have found at 
least the semblance of peace. Good-bye, 
Brian. I will write to my sister to-night.” 

Brian turned his head away. He was 
only a man—and hot Irish blood coursed in 
his veins. It was a superhuman effort for 
him to keep the curb on himself. But he 
dared not add to the burden already too heavy 
for her to bear. Never had she so stood 
in need of his reverence, his sympathy, his 
help, as now. But how to offer it? What 
could he do? He stood before her baffled : 
nor did she help him at all. Again the 
silence became oppressive, and the two 
lonely figures on the bare hill-side, face to 
face with the tragedy of life, had no word 
to say. 

Yet the stillness was not quite unbroken. 
In the thicket a bird called sleepily to its 
mate, the branches creaked where the wood- 
gatherers were at work, and in the road 
below an oxen waggon lumbered heavily 
along. A solitary woman sat in it, grasping 
the reins tightly in her sunburned, rugged 
hands. The red kerchief tightly bound 
across her brow threw out the strong harsh 
outline of her face, her expression betrayed 
nothing but a stolid, passionless calm. The 
village slept by the shimmering lake, the 
sunset glory bathing it tenderly, converting 
even the long lean outline of the church into 
a thing of loveliness and grace ; and all about 
them the pine-woods stretched, a vast and 
melancholy sea—until the blue Franconian 
mountains hemmed them in. 

“Ts it not lovely here?” asked Helen 
dreamily, as she gathered her black skirts in 
her hand. “One wonders no more at the 
passion of her children for the Fatherland.” 

Brian made an impatient gesture with his 


hand. 


“ What is the place, or its people, to me ? 
It is you I want to hear of, you alone. Are 
you going now—and shall I see you no 
more ¢” 

She gravely nodded. 

“You have called yourself my friend—so 
you will understand. I thank you for 
coming. It has comforted me. When you 
are gone it will comfort me yet more to know 
that I am not forgotten.” 

A thousand bitter impassioned words 
sprang to Brian’s lips, but Helen arrested 
them, turning to him with a sudden change 
of demeanour, and a slight, faintly mocking 
smile on her lips. 

“Will you tell me what they are saying of 
us in England? It is a new sensation for 
them, is it not? What is the popular ver- 
sion ?” 

“They say what I suppose is the truth, 
that you parted from your husband because 
of the Countess.” 

“Tt is true, and yet not true: it is re- 
deemed from the vulgar and the commonplace 
by one fact, that she still possesses my regard 
and esteem. For what has happened he and 
he alone is to blame. Let them know that.” 

Brian looked surprised. She spoke with 
so much earnestness and passion. 

“Will you pass through London as you 
return ?” she asked then. 

“T expect so.” 

“T will put your friendship to the test 
then, Brian. Will you see two people for me, 
there ?” 

“ Not Woodgate, Helen. 
could not do that.” 

“T did not mention his name,” she said 
quickly. “If you have time, and still desire 
to do me a service, go to the Countess von 
Reutensee—she lives in Park Lane—and tell 
her you have seen me; that I am well, and 
not quite crushed; above all, that her boy 
has comforted me. Then go to Arundel 
Street and find Walcot Hargreaves. He will 
be glad to have news of me—and he will tell 
you anything you may wish to know—now 
good-bye.” 

This time she dismissed him peremptorily, 
and when he hesitated to take her offered 
hand, feeling that he could not so leave her, 
she slightly waved it, and walked away. Nor 
did he dare to follow or to call her back. 
There was a majesty in her bearing, a distant 
dignity which seemed to mark an unmeasur- 
able gulf between them. When the shadows 
of the wood hid her, Brian fiung himself on 
the ground her feet had so lately pressed, and 
did battle with his pain. The hopelessness of 
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the case crushed him to the dust. He had 
come so full of sympathy, feeling strong to 
aid her, and lo! she had shut him out; and 
while not despising his honest friendship, 
had shown him that hers was a grief with 
which even a friend may not meddle. He 
did not dream how the meeting with him had 
stirred her heart, how it had brought home 
to her, in one great sweep, the frightful 
humiliation of her position. She was walking 
toward the old gateway with her head bent 
in deep dejection, and her hands clasped 
before her, when the boy Gustav, always on 
the watch for the sweet English lady, came 
running to her side, and took her hand in 
his in that simple fashion which might have 
seemed childish in another. 

“Oh, madame, aunt bade me look for you. 
She thinks you wander too much alone. 
May I walk with you ?” 

She raised her eyes swimming in tears to 
the fresh boyish face, and clasped close the 
warm young hand in hers. 

“Gustav, some day you will be a man, 
and you will understand some things you do 
not know néw. Now you are little more 
than a child, but you have not yet parted 
with the wisdom of childhood. Tell me, 
when a human heart feels crushed to the 
earth, and hope is dead, how is life to be 
lived.” 

The boy looked perplexed, and her tears 
caused his own eyes to fill. “Madame, I 
don’t know, but always there is God, who 
knows everything. It is a great thought, 
Aunt Clothilde says, which should never 
fail to comfort us,” he answered ; then seeing 
her attention was his, he added, in his 
quaint, simple manner: “Then it will not 
last always, I mean if we were unhappy. It 
can only be for a little time, then we are 
happy again, and forget.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


“ She did most mischief 
Where she meant most love.”” 

HAVING seen Helen, and obtained even so 
slight a commission from her, there was 
nothing to keep Brian in Reutensee. He 
left next morning, and travelled as he had 
come, without stoppage, arriving in London 
on the evening of the second day. He dined 
at the Charing Cross Hotel, and after sun- 
down walked along the Strand to Arundel 
Street in search of Walcot Hargreaves, but 
found that he was dining out, and would 
cae not be home much before midnight. 
t was now nearly nine, not quite a@ suit- 
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able hour to make a first call on a lady, but 
the circumstances were exceptional, and after 
a brief hesitation, he jumped into a hansom 
and gave the address of the Countess von 
Reutensee in Park Lane. 

The Countess had dined in company with 
Sophia Ryder, and the two were talking over 
the coffee when the servant brought Brian’s 
name. She took it languidly, but when she 
read the name, 


“ Brian Laidlaw, M.D. 
“ Broadwell, Hallkirk, 
+NLB.” 


her manner changed. She had heard his 
name from Helen Woodgate, and she won- 
dered what this visit might portend. 

“Tell the gentleman I shall see him pre- 
sently, Barret,” she said carelessly and passed 
the card to Sophia Ryder, who formed her 
mouth into a curious contraction of surprise 
when she read it. 

“This is a friend of Mrs. Woodgate’s,” 
she said at once. “I have seen his photo- 
graph at the Manse. He is a man, Countess, 
as steady and reliable as one of his own 
mountains. But what can he want with 
you?” 

The little story-writer was admitted to 
avery close intimacy with Hilda von Reu- 
tensee, but the Woodgate affair had never 
been discussed between them. It is not to 
be expected, however, that the voluble and 
outspoken Sophia had held her tongue about 
it elsewhere ; and she had almost decided 
to make Woodgate the villain of her next 
story. His lordly demeanour towards the 
little story-writer, for whom he entertained 
a species of good-natured contempt, had not 
commended him to her good graces, and she 
had long ago delivered herself of a frank 
expression of opinion regarding him. She, 
in common with the rest of the world, had 
been left to surmise the cause of the disaster 
in the Woodgate household, but she had no 
doubt where to fix the blame; and she had 
a hard time of it, at the club and other 
haunts, standing up for the Countess, for 
whom she fought boldly, though in total 
ignorance as to her real share in the catas- 
trophe. 

And she did wish she knew the ins and 
outs of the story, not from any mere motive 
of curiosity, but in order to justify her own 
absolute loyalty ; but the Countess, of course, 
was the very last person to be questioned 
regarding so delicate an affair, to which she 
had never even remotely alluded. 

“Yes, he is a friend of Mrs. Woodgate’s, 
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Sophia,” said the Countess, rising somewhat 
hurriedly and with an unusual flush in her 
cheek, which betrayed an inward agitation. 
“And I wonder very much what he can 
possibly want with me. You will excuse 
me. I shall not leave you longer than I can 
help.” 

* Pray don’t hurry or apologise for any- 
thing. If I can’t amuse myself here for 
a whole evening if necessary, then I am a 
poor creature indeed,” she said with an 
expressive glance round the lovely room, 
which she had described in every one of 
her novels, till all her readers knew it by 
heart. She thought, as the Countess left 
the room, that she had never seen her Jook 
more lovely or more regal. She wore a gown 
of rich black silk, profusely trimmed with 
jet, close fitting to the neck, and unrelieved 
by a touch of colour or a scrap of jewellery. 

“Tf he’s come in the réle of avenging 
spirit he’ll be disarmed,” said the little story- 
writer. “Oh dear, oh dear! if only I could 
be invisible, it would be such a help to 
witness a bit of genuine tragedy from real 
life, instead of having to imagine it all the 
time.” 

The genuine tragedy, so far as the couple 
downstairs were concerned, was a very 
simple affair, betraying nothing exciting to 
the casual eye. Brian Laidlaw was standing 
by the Countess’s escritoire in the square 
window when she entered; greeting him 
with a slight bow, and glancing from him to 
the pasteboard in her hand, with a sugges- 
tion of inquiry, to which Brian at once 
responded. 

“T am a stranger to you, madam,” he 
said; and the Countess liked the strong, 
even harsh, utterance of his voice—it seemed 
to suggest strength ; “but I am here at the 
request of a lady whom we both know, Mrs. 
Woodgate.” She bowed again, and waved 
him to a chair. 

“ Will you not sit down?” she said; and 
he noted in his turn the exquisite cadence 
of her voice, just as he had noted, at her 
entrance, the striking beauty of her face. 
“Have you then seen Mrs. Woodgate ?” 

“JT have; I returned only this evening 
from abroad.” 

It was an awkward moment for them 
both, the theme of their talk being one of 
extreme delicacy. The Countess cast one 
rapid, searching glance at the Scotchman’s 
honest face, and then spoke out to him 
frankly, as she might have spoken to Walcot 
Hargreaves, but no other. In the circum- 
stances it was the only course to adopt. 
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“Tell me how she is. Did she send me 
any message? I do not know how I have 
remained in England when I knew where 
she was. Tell me what she said.” 

She spoke with an emotion which com- 
municated itself at once to Brian. For 
two days he had puzzled himself over the 
attitude of Helen towards this woman, an 
attitude which appeared to him at once 
inexplicable and impossible ; but now he 
understood. He saw truth written in every 
lineament of Hilda von Reutensee’s face, 
anxiety in her eye, keen anguish in the 
tones of her voice. The shipwreck of another 
woman’s life had not been deliberately 
planned and wrought by her, and she now 
deplored it with her whole soul. There 
were more things in heaven and earth than 
Brian had yet dreamed of in his philo- 
sophy, and life was more complicated than 
he had yet imagined it to be. 

“She bade me tell you she was well, 
that she was not quite crushed, and that 
your boy had been a comfort to her,” re- 
peated Brian, simply delivering his message 
without adornment or comment of his own. 

Hilda von Reutensee sat down suddenly 
and covered her face with her hands, and 
he saw two great tears force themselves be- 
tween her fingers. He took a turn across 
the room. The sight of a woman’s tears 
was intolerable to him, and she was a 
stranger to him. Then she had, if unwill- 
ingly yet surely, destroyed the peace of 
one dearer to him than life ; he was but a 
man, and though she had in a manner,dis- 
armed him, he could not altogether forget 
that stern fact. She became conscious of 
his restlessness and looked at him suddenly 
with the passing shadow of a smile. 

“You are not sure whether I am acting 
or not, Dr. Laidlaw. Nevertheless, I ask 
you to believe that my regret, my sorrow, 
is sincere. That she believes it is the only 
drop in this bitter cup. You are her 
friend, I know—will you deign to discuss 
this matter from its most practical and im- 
perative standpoint? What is her state of 
mind? Is reconciliation possible ? ” 

“With him, do you mean?” asked Brian 
with a lightning glance, which showed 
another and a stronger side of his character. 

“ve.” 

“No; not probable, nor even possible in 
her present state of mind.” 

She rose then, her agitation becoming 
difficult to control. 

“Doctor Laidlaw, it must be made pos- 
sible. Perhaps you do not know what life 
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is to a woman who lives apart from her 
husband. Be she as innocent as an unborn 
babe it is cruel as the grave to her. I 
know because I have suffered it. I am 
suffering it now. Anything is preferable 
to it. She must return to him.” 

“ Another woman might ; she never will,” 
szid Brian emphatically. “If you have been 
admitted to her intimacy you should know 
her views on such questions, and how diffi- 
cult, nay, impossible, it is for such a truthful 
nature to restore a shattered faith.” 

“T know all that, oh yes, much better 
than you can tell me,” cried the Countess 
quickly. “But I know other things as well. 
Iam a woman of the world. I have lived 
in it. I know it well, and though my 
married life was as unhappy as it could 
possibly be, I regret, yes, 1 say I regret 
that I willingly gave it up. A lonely woman 
withdrawn from her husband’s protection, 
even though it be little more than a name, is 
an object for the pity of heaven. Helen 
is so constituted that she will acutely 
feel the coldness of the world which blindly 
blames the woman always, and has no mercy 
upon her. 1 would save her from it if I 
could, she is so innocent of evil, so ignorant 
of the laws which govern society—the laws 
made and rigidly kept, too, by women who 
pretend to have hearts, but who are made of 
stone.” 

Brian was silent, moved by her eloquence 
and her truth. Her words were but a bitter 
confirmation of his own views, and he knew 
that even yet Helen had not awakened 
to the full bitterness and peril of her 
situation. 

“Have you, have you—” he said, and 
hesitated a moment, then blurted out his 
question with characteristic bluntness, “ have 
you seen Woodgate ?” 

“T have not,” she replied, in a voice cold 
as ice. 

“The first attempt at reconciliation must 
of course come from him, supposing it to 
be a possibility, which I doubt. So far as 
Iam aware he has not even attempted to 
communicate with his wife; and when his 
brother-in-law saw him, his attitude, to put 
it mildly, was not promising.” 

“There is only one man in London who 
can find out his state of mind, and who has 
any influence over him, and that is Walcot 
Hargreaves.” 

“ Mrs. Woodgate commissioned me to see 
him also,” said Brian quickly. “I have 
already called, but did not find him at 
home.” 
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“He is in town, however, and you may 
see him to-morrow. It may seem strange to 
you, Doctor Laidlaw, that I should speak so 
frankly to you, that I should continue to 
urge so passionately one course! But I 
know of what I am speaking, and I would 
fain hope, for the credit of humanity, that 
Woodgate is already in soul at his wife’s 
feet. Ido not, of course, know what your 
experience has been; possibly you do not 
know any more than she knew the extreme 
laxness of London society. There are many 
wives who would have laughed at the whole 
thing, and passed it over as one of the 
inevitables of life. Yes, I know what you 
would say, these are women who stand upon 
a lower plane, who lower the whole tone of 
life. Iadmit it all. But I still think that 
Helen should not abandon him for one fault ; 
and I believe, as I have always told her, that 
she, and she alone, possesses the power to 
rouse in him all that is good.” 

Brian’s lip curled in a fine scorn. ‘He 
has had her at his side for a year and a half, 
the fruits are not encouraging,” he said drily ; 
forgetting in the extreme relief of talking 
the unhappy business over that he talked to 
the woman who had caused it. 

“‘T grant you ground for what you say, but 
I keep my belief, which I pray I may live to 
see justified.” 

Brian felt that there was no more to say 
and made a move to go. 

The Countess walked with him to the 
door, out into the hall; thinking, as she 
looked at his strong, rugged, trust-inspiring 
face, that he belonged to a different race 
from the pigmies whose manhood after all 
was such a meagre quality, lacking in its 
first essential, strength of body and of mind. 

“Good-bye, madam. I thank you for 
your courtesy,” he said and offered his hand. 

*‘ Nay, it is [from whom thanks are due,” 
she said, with a slight, sad smile. “It may 
be that we shall yet meet in happier cir- 
cumstances, till then I am grateful, because 
you have lifted me above the contempt I 
have had heaped upon me lately, and which 
it is at times so hard to feel is not deserved.” 

“Since you have won her regard, madam, 
contempt cannot touch you,” he said, and 
gave her hand the honest grip of friendship, 
which sent the blood to her very finger-tips. 

If Sophia Ryder were devoured with 
curiosity, she hid it well. She merely glanced 
up from her book when the Countess entered 
the room, and seeing her expression, decided 
not to speak. 

“You were right about the Scotchman, 
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Sophia,” she said, after a long interval. 
“He is the man who ought to have been 
husband to Helen Woodgate. Well, you 
were telling me about Larry’s scrape with 
the fifth form. What happened after the 
champagne bottles were discovered in the 
dormitory, and how did he escape being 
expelled ?” 

The little story-writer swallowed her dis- 
appointment, and continued her moving tale 
of Larry’s woes at Harrow School. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
“ What she felt the while must I think, 


Love’s so different with us men.” 

THAT night was the monthly meeting of 
the Parthenon Club at the Albion Restaurant ; 
and they sat down seven at table, the eighth 
chair, usually occupied by Woodgate, being 
empty. But before the soup-plates were 
removed, the door opened and he appeared, 
calm, nonchalant, smiling, with a gay apology 
on his lips, and a debonair greeting for all. 

His appearance caused a little flutter of 
surprise, it being now universally known that 
he was under a domestic cloud. For a 
moment there was a marked restraint in the 
demeanour of the seven, until they remem- 
bered, as one man, that they had met as 
brothers of the pen, not as censors of private 
conduct. 

Then how many, after all, could point 
to an absolutely clean record ? Not one, save, 
perhaps, Walcot Hargreaves, whose name, 
encased though it was with the richest 
Bohemian eccentricity, no breath of personal 
reproach had ever stained. Woodgate, sen- 
sitive to a degree at the moment, felt the 
momentary breath of ice freeze the atmo- 
sphere, and his face fell as he tock his place ; 
nor could the immediate cordiality of the 
greeting accorded to him for some time put 
him at his ease. Now, Hargreaves, who had 
brooded with more or less constancy upon 
the Woodgate affair, had been obliged to 
treat it as a conundrum and give it up. 
Keen student of human nature though he 
was, as well as Woodgate’s most intimate 
friend, he had not been able to fathom that 
person’s mind, and had never betrayed him 
into any expression of regret for the sad 
destruction of his domestic peace. Yet was 
he by no means inclined to credit the man 
with a total lack of feeling; observing him, 
even at the present moment, with a lynx eye, 
he detected a covert uneasiness, a heaviness 
of soul beneath the exterior, which was cer- 
tainly touched with a slight defiance. And 
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his private conjecture was, how long this 
mask would be sustained, how long before 
the fire would leap out, the chaos of rest- 
lessness within develop into some manly 
action. Woodgate was, when so moved, a 
brilliant if slightly superficial talker, and he 
that evening excelled all precedent. He was 
the gayest of the gay, and Hargreaves, more 
than usually silent, watched him yet more 
keenly from under his grave, dark brows, 
and saw that a change was not far off. 

The immediate object of the Parthenon 
gatherings was the submission of new pro- 
ductions before that select tribunal, the 
reading of unpublished tale or verse, which 
passed the judgment of the critical seven 
before being submitted to the public. 

It was long since Woodgate had contri- 
buted any share to the evening’s after-dinner 
entertainment, but on account of brilliant 
past favours, he had not been ignominiously 
rebuked. 

The contribution for that evening fell 
to the lot of Ivan Radovski, a young Pole, 
lately admitted to the restricted ranks of the 
Parthenon, and one of the most brilliant of 
the younger generation. He read a short 
story, bearing upon the wrongs of his un- 
happy country, a gloomy, passionate, tragical 
conception, yet so full of power and pathos, 
that it carried his listeners irresistibly as on 
the waves of a great flood. He told it well, too, 
and with a subdued, but dramatic, intensity 
which betrayed the wound in the exile’s heart. 
It left a deep impression on those present, and 
was received almost in silence. The criti- 
cism and comment so freely bestowed on 
pieces of lighter calibre were not offered ; 
the verdict was that the thing was beyond 
criticism, being perfect of its kind. The 
dinner-table was duller than usual, the usual 
after-dinner badinage desultory and _ evi- 
dently forced. The evening was felt to have 
been somewhat heavy and sombre, nor was 
there much inclination to prolong it beyond 
eleven o’clock. The first move to break up 
had been made, when Woodgate slowly rose 
to his feet. His face was observed to be un- 
usually flushed, but before he opened his 
mouth the colour receded until he became 
paler than his wont. 

He drew a folded sheet of foolseap from his 
pocket, glanced inquiringly at Hargreaves, 
who occupied the chair, and cleared his throat: 

‘“‘T have not, for some time, done my part 
at this table,” he said, in alow, but calm, 
evenly-modulated voice. ‘It is growing late, 
but I crave your indulgence for other ten 
minutes,” 
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They waited, breathless, for what was to 
come. Whatever its nature it was short, 
occupying only one side of the sheet. To 
the amazement of all, the contribution was a 
poem dealing with the sad pilgrimage of 
Love upon the earth ; allegorical in concep- 
tion, and told in impassioned language, 
touched with the spirit of the true poetry. 
He read it quietly, yet with a suppressed 
passion which communicated itself subtilely 
to those who listened, and made many wonder. 

When he finished, he folded it up and 
looked at them calmly. 

“T await your criticism,” he said, but none 
was forthcoming. Hargreaves spoke first. 

“I think it will be the opinion of all at 
this table, when I say that there has been 
nothing more touching read at this table, 
and, further, that the author of “First 
Fruits” and “ Brunehilde,” has not for- 
gotten his craft, nor grown cold towards its 
higher meaning.” 

A slight murmur of applause ran round 
the table, yet all looked puzzled. What 
did the thing mean? Was it supposed to 
represent Woodgate’s state of mind? if so, 
what more extraordinary, more unlike him, 
than that he should thus lay it bare before 
those that, though his comrades in art, were 
not, with the exception of Hargreaves, his 
bosom friends. It gave a fillip to the close 
of a somewhat dull evening, and was dis- 
cussed variously on the homeward way. 
Hargreaves and Woodgate walked together 
along Holborn and through Chancery Lane 
to Fleet Street, in almost unbroken silence. 

“Turn in for a smoke with me,” suggested 
Hargreaves, at the corner of Arundel Street. 

“JT don’t mind, it’s early yet,” assented 
Woodgate, and the two mounted the familiar 
stairs together. 

On Hargreave’s table lay the card Brian 
Laidlaw had left earlier in the evening. He 
took it up, speaking the name and address 
aloud, in audible surprise. ‘Don’t know 
the chap,” he said carelessly, but Woodgate 
looked as if he had been stung. 

“Laidlaw! What the deuce is he doing 
here ? what can he want with you?” 

* Couldn't say. Do you know him ?” 

* Yes, I know him,” retorted Woodgate, 
evidently so put out that Hargreaves regarded 
him with curiosity. 

“If he wants anything particular he will 
come back I expect. Light up, Dick, and 
don’t worry. I want to talk.” 

He threw himself on the sofa with his 
feet elevated on the hard end thereof, and 
proceeded meditatively to fill his pipe. 


“A cigar once in a while is a luxury, but 
the pipe’s the thing. Now, Dick, I want to 
know the meaning of the thing you read to- 
night.” 

Woodgate threw himself into the easy- 
chair, twisting Brian Laidlaw’s card in his 
fingers. It seemed to burn them, for he 
presently tore it to fragments and let them 
fall in a shower on the threadbare carpet. 
It had changed the current of his thought ; 
the mere thought of Brian’s presence in 
London was not in itself alarming, but that 
he should have sought an interview with 
Hargreaves seemed significant. Could it be 
possible that Helen should have placed her 
interests in his hands? There was torment 
in the thought. Hargreaves had to wait so 
long for an answer to his question that he 
repeated it at length, and Woodgate feeling 
soothed by the first draw at a particularly 
good pipe tried to give him his attention. 

“Meaning,” he repeated, just a trifle 
vaguely. ‘“ What meaning did you take out 
of it ?” 

“T did not take any. If it was a repre- 
sentation of your own state of mind, then 
I have to ask your pardon, and to express 
my joy at the dawn of another life. If it 
was an analysis of her state of mind, then 
Tl try to say God forgive you. You're only 
fit to be your own executioner, and I'll cut 
you dead from this day, as ought every 
decent soul in Christendom.” 

Woodgate oddly smiled, nor did he avoid 
the penetrating gaze of his friend’s eyes. 

“Do you think, Harry,” he said at length, 
so calmly that he might have been uttering 
the merest commonplace, “do you think 
there is any use in my going to Reutensee?” 
Hargreaves took his pipe from his mouth 
and sat up. 

“Tf you are in a right frame of mind go 
in God’s name, and try what you can to join 
the broken threads. I can’t get her out of 
my head; she has come between me and 
everything I have tried to do since it hap- 
pened.” 

“You can imagine then, perhaps, though 
vaguely,” said Woodgate then, “ what it has 
been to me?” He laid down his pipe and 
began to pace the floor. “I'll write first, I 
think,” he said, more to himself than his 
listener, “and upon the answer I'll shape 
my future action.” 

“Don't,” said Hargreaves laconically. 
“ Written words are cold and give out un- 
intentional meanings. Go, and go at once.” 

Woodgate shook his head. 

“JT am a coward,” he frankly confessed. 
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“You don’t know how her contempt is a 
quality that slays whatever it touches. I 
can’t meet her without some faint assurance 
that it will not slay me.” 

It was a speech absolutely characteristic 
of the man. From his earliest years he had 
basked in sunshine, leaving the shadows for 
others, sparing himself every annoyance, 
every unpleasantness, at whatever cost. 
Having thus persistently indulged himself 
his weaknéss became his tyrant, his Nemesis 
in the very crisis of his life. Hargreaves 
looked at him with compassion touched by 
a healthy scorn. But he understood him 
quite, and so was less hard upon him in 
his thought than might have been expected 
in one who never shrank from a disagreeable 
task or a disagreeable duty in his life, nay, 
who had many times ungrudgingly and in 
silence borne a heavy Lurden for a less able 
brother buffeted beyond his strength. 

“Tf you write,” he said slowly, and in 
that manner which betokened his deep 
interest and concern in what he was saying, 
“don’t forget the manner of woman you 
have to deal with. Don’t mock her with 
pretence. Her eyes were always clear to 
detect humbug, now they will be relentless. 
Say what becomes a man in the circum- 
stances, and should she listen you have a 
lifetime for action more eloquent than 
speech.” 

There was silence then, and at last Wood- 
gate, whose thoughts had been entirely en- 
grossed, pulled himself together with a start. 

“Tll go home now, Harry,” he said, 
abruptly. ‘Thank you, and good night.” 

“Good night,” said Hargreaves laconically, 
but the grasp of his hand was more like the 
grasp of yore. Hope for the man had 
revived in his soul, and it was a relief to 
him of no ordinary kind to find Woodgate 
not altogether base and void of heart. 

As Woodgate passed out of the doorway 
to the street, on the look-out for a hansom, 
a tall figure came up from the embankment, 
and though they exchanged careless glances, 
failed to recognise each other. It was 
now half-past eleven, but Brian was anxious 
to return to Scotland on the morrow, and 
having seen Hargreaves would have nothing 
to detain him in London. He saw the lights 
in the window and so made bold to enter 
and knock at the door. Hargreaves himself 
opened it, in evening dress of course, and 
pipe in hand. He betrayed no surprise on 
beholding a visitor at such a late hour, and 
giving him a courteous good evening, bade 
him enter. 


“My name is Laidlaw,” said Brian, apolo- 
getically. ‘I must ask you to excuse this 
late call. I was here about eight o’clock.” 

“Yes, I got your card; a preoccupied 
friend who came in to smoke with me tore 
it to atoms, and there they are. Pray sit 
down.” 

He spoke affably, regarding the intruder 
with favour, being impressed by the fine 
manliness of his bearing, as well as the 
winsomeness of his look. Brian carried a 
passport, to favour in his face. As for him, 
not less keenly did he regard Hargreaves ; 
he being, by her. own confession, the friend 
of Helen Woodgate. 

“T presume my name is not familiar to 
you,” he said as he sat down. “But there 
ought to be a bond between us ; true friend- 
ship for another. I am here by request of 
Mrs. Woodgate.” 

Hargreaves started, visibly impressed. 
“Oh, you are; then you have heard or per- 
haps seen Mrs. Woodgate lately.” 

“T only arrived in London this afternoon 
from Germany. I saw her at Reutensee on 
Wednesday night.” 

“Oh, you did!” 

Hargreaves was more than surprised, he 
was astounded and looked it. He would 
like to have asked what right this stalwart 
Scotchman had to meddle in the most 
private affairs of Helen Woodgate, but 
Brian relieved him of the necessity. 

“T am avery old friend of the family,” 
he said quietly. ‘ We were like brother 
and sister at the manse of Broadrule. Wood- 
gate also I know well. I simply went to 
see whether I could be of any use, or help 
her in this unhappy crisis in her life. So 
far as that was concerned my visit was use- 
less, the time for advice has not come appa- 
rently. She told me I was to see you, and 
tell you what I chose,” 

“Ts she very bitter against him?” in- 
quired Hargreaves in a voice which by no 
means betrayed the absorbing interest he 
felt. 

“She is, and justly so, It is well I have 
not come across him in London, Mr. Har- 
greaves, or I should not be answerable for 
the consequences.” 

“Tt is fortunate, then, that you did not 
happen here ten minutes earlier ; in fact, I 
suppose you must have passed each other on 
the stairs or in the street. Didn’t you see 
anyone ?” 

“T saw a 
approached. 

“It was.” 


man leave the door as I 
Was that Woodgate ?” 
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“Tt is fortunate, as you say, that I did not 
come up ten minutes sooner. But what 
good would it do? Revenge is sweet they 
say, but this is not a case revenge can mend. 
I don’t know what your connection with 
the Woodgates has been or is. She cer- 
tainly said you were her friend, but if you 
are the gentleman I take you to be your 
opinion of that intolerable scoundrel must be 
the same as mine, and I wonder you can 
suffer him in the room with you.” 

“He has gone home. I believe to write 
to his wife,” said Hargreaves meditatively ; 
then, laying down his pipe, he drew up his 
chair to Brian, and began to talk in earnest. 
They forgot that they were strangers to each 
other, forgot everything but the common 
bond of interest between them. 

Two o’clock found them sitting together, 
talking still. 

At the same hour Woodgate, who was the 
subject of their talk, closed the letter he had 
written to Reutensee. 


« CHAPTER XXX. 


“Tas little understand 
Love’s decay.” 

“So to-morrow, Gustav, you go back to 
school.” 

“Yes, madame, and then it is but a few 
weeks until I go to Bonn or Wiesbaden, 
where my mother will come.” 

The two, Helen and the boy, inseparable 
companions, were sitting together in a 
curious little balcony, open in front to the 
lake. They had been reading together a 
book of English poetry, of which the lad 
was passionately fond. Everything English 
was of interest to him because of his love 
for his English mother. 

“* We shall miss you here very much, Gus- 
tav,” said Helen; “‘ what shall I do without the 
companion of my walks and my reading ?” 

* But you will go back soon to England, 
will you not, madame?” inquired the boy 
with a slight hesitation, though the thought 
had long puzzled him why the English lady 
should have come alone to Reutensee, and 
why the subject of her return had never 
once been mentioned in the house. 

“No, my boy, I shall not go back. I 
have nothing in England now,” she replied, 
and even while speaking the desolation of 
her condition came home to her with a new 
sharpness, and the colour died out of her face. 

“ A letter for madame.” 

Gustav jumped up, took it from the ser- 
vant and offered it to Helen. 


When she saw the writing on the envelope 
the colour returned in a vivid flood to her 
face, and she became visibly nervous. 

“Shall I go away until you have read 
your letter?” asked Gustav. “ Aunt 
Clothilde may wish me to do something for 
her.” 

“Tf you please, dear,” Helen replied, and 
suddenly the boy shaded his eyes with his 
hands and looked beyond the dark pinewoods 
to the slope of a distant ascent on the way 
to Wurzburg. 

“There is a carriage coming, madame. Do 
you see it? I wonder who can come to-day. 
I must go and tell Aunt Clothilde.” 

The boy darted off, closing the door which 
shut the room off from the balcony, and 
Helen was left alone with her husband’s 
letter. 

It lay upon her lap, and she looked 
down upon it with a certain nervousness 
which betrayed itself in the twitching of 
her mouth, and the perturbed light in her 
eyes. It came at a time when she had 
reached another turning-point, when it be- 
came necessary for her to decide what must 
be the next step in her life. She had had 
time and solitude for thought in Reutensee, 
and though the tumult was less terrible 
within, no definite idea for the future had 
yet arisen. She seemed to be waiting still, 
for what she did not know. The afternoon 
was very drowsy and sunshiny, scarcely a 
ripple fretting the surface of the placid lake ; 
a lovely afternoon, and a lovely spot, whis- 
pering of nothing but an infinite peace. She 
took up the envelope by-and-by, and looked 
it carefully over, noting each curve of the 
delicate characteristic handwriting, and even 
studying, as with anew interest, the familiar 
crest and motto on the seal. How long it 
seemed since it had been her pride and plea- 
sure to seal her letters so—a very lifetime! 
No flutter of tenderness stirred her heart as 
she thus studied the exterior of the missive 
whose purport she could not guess. She 
leaned forward presently, and resting her 
arm on the strong rustic parapet, looked 
down into the lake below, where the trout 
leaped up merrily to the gnats sporting in 
the sun ; and she felt half tempted for the 
moment to let the letter drop into those 
depths and drift away from her sight. That 
its contents would disturb her she felt sure, 
but ashamed at length of her own lack of 
courage, she broke the seal with a slightly 
impatient hand, and then sat motionless with 
the open sheet in her hand a long, long 
time. 
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The letter which had cost Woodgate so 


' tremendous an effort, which had been writ- 


ten and re-written in the silent night-watches, 
was almost curt in its brevity and simplicity, 
but it was a letter of which Hargreaves, the 
downright and sincere, would have approved. 


“ Dear Helen,” it began, 

“Tt is imperative that I now write to you, 
whatever may be the issue. I have waited 
until waiting has become no longer tolerable 
or possible, therefore I ask what is to be 
your final decision. I know you well enough 
to feel sure that my offence is one you will 
tind hard to forgive, it is one which I must 
to the end of my life deplore. I have no 
excuse to offer, I only ask you to believe 
that after the climax has come a most bitter 
reaction, and that my own folly, to call it 
by no harsher name, now stands out before 
me in all its nakedness, a hideous reproach, 
and I know now the priceless value of what 
I have renounced. I will not, I dare not, 
mock you with promises which in the light 
of the past may well fill you with scorn. I 
only ask another chance. I beg of you to 
return at least to the nominal shelter of my 
roof—for your sake as much as for mine ; 
then might the future hold some possibility 
of hope for us both. Do not, I entreat, de- 
cline this on the impulse of the moment. 
Until I hear from you I am a miserable 
man. Yours, 

“R. WooDGate.” 


Helen read it over carefully twice, and 
at the second reading the expression of her 
face grew less hard and set. It was at least 
a sincere letter, but it failed absolutely to 
touch her heart, to awaken in her a single 
tender or relenting thought. The bitter- 
ness had passed, it is true, but in its place 
had come an indifference more deadly and 
more hopeless than the wildest storm of her 
indignation. She sat there her eyes fixed 
on the lines which Woodgate had written 
out of the agony of his heart as unmoved 
as if it had been a mission from a stranger’s 
pen. When she came again to the words, 
‘return at least to the nominal shelter of 
my roof,” she smiled a faint and slightly 
bitter smile and shook her head. 

“Tt is impossible,” she said under her 
breath. “It can never be.” 

She sat some minutes longer, but the boy 
did not return, and the servant came to her 
presently, saying the Grafin waited her at 
coffee in the little salon. Helen put the 
letter in its envelope and carried it with 
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her. Of late the old Griifin had failed 
much in health and looked frail and worn, 
though her keen eye had lost none of its 
clearness, and she had relinquished none of 
her accustomed duties. She belonged toa 
race who could endure to the bitter end, 
and to whom self-indulgence was an unknown 
term. She had suffered for years from an 
internal disorder, which was now rapidly 
approaching its crisis and could only have a 
fatal issue. She had wasted to a skeleton, 
her garments hung loosely upon her, and 
her long slender hands were pitiful to see. 
But she was brave always, and her smile 
never failed, though it was touched with 
the sublimity of pathos, and moved Helen 
sometimes to tears. 

“Gustav tells me you have had a letter,” 
she said, looking up inquiringly. “Good 
tidings, I hope.” 

“From my husband,” answered Helen 
simply. ‘I wish you to read it, yes, now.” 

Even then the Griifin hesitated a moment. 
They had talked but little of the matter 
since the day the stricken wife had come 
seeking sympathy and shelter, and the old 
woman felt the extreme delicacy of the 
theme. She had borne her own sorrows in 
solitude, asking or expecting sympathy from 
none; and she shrank from entering the 
inner courts of another life, though her 
heart overflowed with compassion towards 
the woman, who thus early had faced the 
extreme bitterness of life. Helen smoothed 
out the open sheet and laid it before her, 
repeating simply—-“ I wish you to read it.” 
The Griifin did so then slowly, Helen sitting 
at the table with her elbows on it, and her 
chin resting in her hands, watching her 
expression as she read. The Griifin took 
off her spectacles, bent her searching eyes 
on Helen’s face and spoke only three words. 

“Well, my daughter ?” 

“Tell me what you think, Grifin,” said 
Helen with a most unusual touch of im- 
patience. 

“T think,” said the Griifin, slowly, “ that 
it is the letter of an honest man whose sin 
has come home to him. You will return to 
him, as he desires ?” 

Helen rose and walked across the floor 
with clasped hands in silence. 

“ Aunt Clothilde,” she said, using the 
name she was privileged to share with Gustav. 
“T cannot, it is impossible.” 

“Why, my daughter,” inquired the old 
woman gently. “It is not so Heaven deals 
with the sinner, else what of us? He has 
bitterly wounded your heart, it is true, but 
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it is the lot of women to suffer one way or 
other, but to suffer here below, we cannot 
escape our destiny. It may be for the salva- 
tion of your husband’s soul.” 

“ And what of mine?” asked Helen hotly 
and her face flushed. “Iam not so good a 
woman as I was when I married him, oh, 
not nearly. I had simple faiths, he has 
destroyed them all. I believed most people 
to be good, or at least that they tried to be so : 
his creed is that selfishness is the only human 
creed, and I think he has proved it. I am 
not happy now, but I am happier than I 
would be with him. How can I, having no 
respect for him, return to him and retain my 
own self-respect ?” 

The Grifin shook her head, took a draught 
of coffee from the cup, and read the letter 
again. 

“It is the letter of a man putting a re- 
straint upon himself,” she said slowly. ‘ Un- 
less I am mistaken, you are not alone in 
your suffering. Do not be too hard on him, 
child: remember that men have a harder 
struggle after goodness than we have ; and 
you have your own life to think of. It is 
all before you yet, what are you going to do 
with it ?” 

“There is work for women whose life is 
over,” said Helen quickly. “In hospitals 
among children and sick people I can still 
be useful though I cannot be happy. After 
all happiness is not the end of all.” 

“T am an old woman, standing as you 
know on the brink of the grave, a woman 
who has seen and suffered much,” said the 
Grifin, impressively. “I know my kind, 
and I think I know you; not for nothing 
have I watched you these many days. The 
life you speak of is not for you. You 
would sink under it. You are one of the 
women to whom home and its interests are 
essential, you must not throw them away. 





This is a crisis; a bitter one, I admit, but 
not without its promise of better things.” 

Helen shook her head, and gave a little 
deprecating wave of her hand as if te put 
the possibility far from her. 

“ He—he said he had married me out of 
gratitude. Can I ever forget that ?7—the 
sting of it will live with me till I die,” she 
cried passionately. 

‘The man was not himself at the moment, 
my daughter,” said the Griifin calmly, * and 
even if it had its element of truth, love has 
arisen from afeebler root. It is possible that 
out of this terrible convulsion in your rela- 
tions may arise the love which will bless 
your later life. Do not throw it away.” 

3ut Helen remained fixed in her own 
conviction. 

“‘T have not the smallest desire to go back, 
nor one tender thought towards him. He 
has completely killed my love—to go back 
feeling as I do would be to make confusion 
worse confounded and would end in the 
shipwreck of two souls. No, no, it can 
never be.” 

The Grafin regarded the lithe graceful 
figure, the flushed beautiful face of the 
younger woman with a curious yearning, 
wistful look. 

“J wish, I wish you had had a child.” 

Deeper grew the flush on Helen’s cheek 
and her eyes filled with bitter tears. 

“Oh, Grifin, how can you say what is so 
cruel ?” she cried in a choking voice. “‘I—I 
have never ceased to thank God that that 
is spared me; it would have made the thing 
intolerable.” 

At that moment there was a great rumb- 
ling in the courtyard, and presently Hans 
came running breathless to his mistress. 

“The Graf,” he cried in a_half-scared 
voice. “Graf Ludwig has arrived and he 
seems ill unto death.” 
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“BE STRONG!” 
AN ADDRESS TO LADS. 
By tur Rev. Prorzessor H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, M.A. 


ESE HESE two words were 
“© written by that great and 
good man, Charles Kings- 
ley, when he was once 
asked what was his 
. favourite motto. And no 
better words could be chosen, to my think- 
ing, by a young man for a rule and guide of 
life. 

The Bible tells us constantly to “be 
strong.” When the great statesman and 
lawgiver of the Hebrew people, Moses, felt 
that his death was near, he called for Joshua, 
his successor, and as he handed over to him 
the leadership of the people, he bid him over 
and over again “be strong.” So did the 
people themselves, promising to follow their 
new leader as they had followed the old, if 
only he would “be strong.” Again, King 
David, when, on his death-bed, he gave his 
last charge to Solomon, his heir, urged him 
especially to “be strong.” When good 
King Asa was beginning his work as a re- 
former of abuses and a destroyer of evil in 
Judah, a prophet of God encouraged him in 
the task and called on him to “be strong.” 
So spoke constantly the great Hebrew pro- 
phets to the people; to Zerubbabel, the re- 
storer of the pure worship of the Lord, and 
Jeshua, the high-priest. 

In the New Testament you will find that 
our Lord Jesus Christ, though He did not 
use the exact words, showed men the noblest 
example of the only true strength — the 
strength which is mingled with gentleness— 
that the world has ever seen. St. Paul, like 
his Master, was strong and loving too. He 
wrote to the Corinthians, “Quit you like 
men, be strong.” He bid the Ephesians “be 
strong in the Lord”; to Timothy, his dear 
son in the faith, he sent word to “be strong.” 
And he is very fond of telling Christians 
that their life is like a race or a battle, in 
both of which it is good to “be strong.” 

Now you will not make the mistake of 
thinking that all this means we ought to be 
strong in body —in arms and legs, and 
muscles and sinews. Lads generally think 
a great deal of this sort of strength ; and the 
fellow who makes a big hit at cricket, or 
knocks down a broad-shouldered foeman in 
a charge at football, or jumps a five-barred 
gate, or wins the challenge cup in the 
athletic sports, becomes a hero and a great 





man, to be looked up to and admired, Well, 
bodily strength is a good thing as far as it 
goes; and I am all for athletic games and 
gymnastics, and everything else that will 
help us to be strong in this way. For when 
a man lives a pure, healthy life, striving “to 
keep under his body and bring it into sub- 
jection,” he will generally possess a strong 
body and a clear head besides. But that is 
not the best kind of strength. The strongest 
man is not the man we most delizht to 
honour; only savages and ignorant, degraded 
men make an idol of mere brute strength. 
The Bible does not mean this when it tells 
us to “be strong.” Does it mean, then, 
strength of mind—being sharp and clever ? 
Is the man of great intellectual power the 
truly strong man, and is this the kind of 
strength at which we are all to aim? I think 
it is, in part. To strengthen those powers 
of mind which God has given us by educa- 
tion, by self-culture, by reasoning, by obser- 
vation—all this is good and right, and our 
duty. In part, then, this is to be strong. 
But it is only in part. There is another por- 
tion of the being of man besides body and 
mind, the most important of all—the spirit. 
When the Bible tells us to “be strong,” the 
Holy Book speaks a little to our bodies, 
something to our minds, but a great deal to 
our spirits. “ Be strong in spirit” is what it 
means, 

When our Blessed Lord stood in the com- 
mon hall and the brutal soldiers mocked and 
ill-treated Him with blows and spitting and 
the crown of thorns, He could have stopped 
them and saved Himself all the pain by 
speaking a single word. Yet He did not 
speak it, because love and duty bid Him 
suffer. That was being strong in spirit. 

When St. Peter and St. John were brought 
before the Council of the Jews and com- 
manded not to speak or teach in the name of 
Jesus, they might have obeyed and saved 
themselves trouble and suffering. But they 
knew they ought to disobey, and they told 
the unjust Council to their face, regardless 
of consequences, that they should disobey. 
That was being strong in spirit. 

When the martyrs—men, women, boys, 
and little children—died a cruel death rather 
than deny Jesus Christ by acknowledging 
false gods, they were strong in spirit. Most 
of them were weak in body, and not many 
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were among the strong-minded of the earth, 
but all knew what it meant to “be strong.” 

Some of you may have seen Mr. Long’s 
well-known picture, “Diana, or Christ?” 
which tells better than words can tell how 
a weak maiden could “be strong.” Or, if 
any of you have read “Tom Brown’s School- 
days ”—and if you haven’t go and read it at 
once—you will remember brave little George 
Arthur, who knelt down to say his prayers 
in the midst of a crowd of jeering, bullying 
boys. That was being strong in spirit. 

So now, I think, we all see what it is to 
“be strong.” Let us go on to ask how it 
concerns you and me. 

I. First, “be strong” of purpose. That is, 
when you make up your mind to do a thing, 
do it, unless you find some very good reason 
why you should not. Some people don’t 
seem as if they could make up their minds 
at all. They shilly-shally, and hang back, 
and say they can’t see which is the best 
course, or what is right. Some people make 
up their minds to do a thing but don’t do it. 
They put it off, or they will wait and see, or 
they will ask about it. Now, neither of 
those troublesome sorts of people knows how 
to “be strong.” Make up your mind what 
you ought to do, and then go in at it with 
all your might. Don’t let every little diffi- 
culty be enough to make you give your pur- 
pose up. Don’t allow yourself to be laughed 
out of it. Think well over it before you 
make up your mind, and count the cost. 
And when you have made up your mind, go 
steadily on until you have done what you 
meant todo. Don’t be like a young man I 
once knew, who took it into his head that he 
should like to learn the piano. He bought a 
lot of pretty music books, and made a great 
fuss over it all; but one day I found his 
piano and his music books gone, and their 
places taken by skulls and bones, and huge 
volumes on the science of man’s nature and 
life. He found music too hard and too dull, 
so he had given it up and was studying 
physiology. Soon, however, the bones 
vanished, and paints and brushes appeared. 
My friend would be a painter, and talked 
grandly about art. This lasted a few weeks, 
and he took up something else, only to drop 
that in its turn. And what he was in this 
respect he was in all others. He never could 
stick to anything. The last person who 
talked to him always convinced him. He 
had not learnt to “ be strong ” of purpose. 

We laugh at this foolish fellow. But 
weakness of this sort often does terrible mis- 
chief. How often history tells us that great 


calamities might have been avoided, if only 
some king, some statesman, some soldier, 
had not been so weak of purpose and will. 
The unhappy king, Louis XVI. of France, 
who was guillotined in the Revolution, was 
a well-meaning man enough. At one time 
he might have altered the course, if he could 
not have stayed the tide, of the Revolution. 
But he was weak, and his weakness was the 
cause of awful suffering to his own family 
and to others. So, in will and purpose, “be 
strong.” 

II. “Be strong” to take the right side. That 
needs strength sometimes, as we have already 
seen. When others are on the wrong side, 
and we know that if we stand up for right 
we shall be laughed at, or lose their good 
opinion, it is not always easy to be firm and 
brave, and, at any hazard, to maintain the 
right. But remember! The two Apostles 
who did most injury to our Lord in his suf- 
ferings, both did it because they were not 
strong against an enemy that led them away 
from right. The enemy who led Judas to 
betray our Lord was Self-interest. He 
thought he should gain by it. The enemy 
who led Peter to deny Him was Fear. He 
was afraid for the servants and the people 
round the fire to know he had been with 
Jesus. And whenever you are tempted, from 
the desire of gain, or the wish for others’ good 
opinion, or the fear of laughter or pain, to 
hold back from doing right, or to take part 
in wrong, then call our motto to mind, and 
with a short prayer to God for help, “be 
strong” on the side of good! 

Ill. And “be strong” to fight the battle 
of a Christian’s life. When you were held 
at the baptismal font, and the cross glittered 
on your young brow in shining drops, words 
were spoken over you which solemnly dedi- 
cated you “manfully to fight under His banner 
against sin, the world, and the devil, and to 
continue Christ’s faithful soldier and servant 
unto your life’s end.” Where is your battle- 
field, and where your foe? In your own 
heart. Every temptation to tell a lie, to 
cheat, to be dishonourable ; every desire to 
be lazy and careless, selfish and slovenly ; 
every time you are moved to be gluttonous, 
sulky, unkind, vain, impure, is a call to you 
to stand upon that battlefield and to fulfil 
the vow of your baptism. Then, in the name 
of God, “be strong!” Strong to drive away 
the foul thought, which, like some hideous 
night bird, is brooding over your heart! 
Strong to choke down the rising ot a hasty 
temper; strong to speak the simple truth ; 
strong to do your simple duty. Young 
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Englishmen! the coming years belong to 
you. You will be the strength of this dear 
country of ours; you will be England, in the 
not far distant future. And the foundations 
of that England are being laid now, in the 
forming of your characters, in the training of 
your souls. Lay them, for the sake of God 
and our country, in truth, in gentleness, in 
purity, in unselfishness. Lay them in strength 


of enthusiasm for right, in might of hatred 
for wrong. Day by day take for your motto 
of guidance, your cry of battle, “ Be strong.” 
In the day’s work and duty, be strong. In 
maintaining the right, be strong. Against 
selfishness, and fear, and lying, and un- 
cleanness, and slothfulness, be strong. For 
righteousness, for truth, for charity, for 
Christ—“ Quit you like men, be strong !” 
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TUE LAST OF THE YORK EPISCOPAL PALACES, 
By tue Rev. Precentozn VENABLES, M.A. 


MEF all the strong castles and 
~ noble mansions once belong- 
ing to the Archbishops of 
York—Cawood, Southwell, 
Ripon, Whitehall, and others, 
in addition to York itself— 
that which is the subject of 
this paper, the Manor-House of Bishopthorpe, 
is the only residence now remaining to the see. 
And we must acknowledge that it is in every 
way worthy of such a survival. Fair in 
situation, stately in building, ample in size, 
embowered in noble trees, with the broad 
Ouse washing its walls and sweeping below 
its gardens, few episcopal homes are at once 
so beautiful and so full of historical interest. 
Built originally in the thirteenth century, 
enlarged, remodelled, partially rebuilt and 
altered by successive primates, according to 
the requirements of the times and the chang- 
ing taste of the day, Bishopthorpe bears the 
stamp of the long series of occupants from 
Walter Gray downwards, whose arms are 
carved in its masonry and whose portraits 
hang on the walls of its stately chambers. 
Bishopthorpe has been spoken of as a 
“ manor-house,” and this has been done ad- 
visedly. The title “ palace ”—wisely dropped 
by the present archbishop—which incor- 
rectly, and, we think, unhappily, had come 
to be applied to it, belongs of right only to 
the residence of a bishop in the see-city 
from which he takes his title. Thus we 
may properly speak of the “ palace ” of Wells 
and of Chichester, of Salisbury and of Exeter, 
for there the bishop has always had his 
home under the shadow of his cathedral 
church, and of Lincoln, where after three 
centuries of banishment St. Hugh’s successor 
has returned to his ancient habitation on 
the “sovereign hill.” But the “Palace of 





Bishopthorpe” is as much a misnomer as 
“Lambeth Palace,” “‘ Fulham Palace,” ‘‘ Cud- 
desdon Palace,” and the like. Even the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, till comparatively 
recent times, dated their letters from “ Lam- 
beth House,” and it might be well if they 
and their brethren of London and Oxford 
returned to the more modest designatiun. 
It is high time to get rid of the notion, 
productive of no little cheap abuse of the 
Church and her dignitaries, that every 
bishop’s house is necessarily a palace. The 
titles of Bishopstowe at Lichfield, Bishop- 
garth at Wakefield, Bishopcourt at Manches- 
ter, and the like, are steps in the right direc- 
tion which deserve imitation. 

York, it is true, once had its palace, rightly 
so called, built by Archbishop Roger, 1154— 
1181, under the north walls of its huge 
minster, of the architectural magnificence of 
which the chapel (now the chapter library) 
and other fragments still bear witness. This, 
however, did not long survive the fierce 
tempest of the Reformation. The destruc- 
tion was begun by Elizabeth’s first arch- 
bishop, Thomas Young, who pulled down 
the “goodly hall” for the sake of the lead 
that covered it. This he sent by sea to 
London, where it fetched £1,000, of which, 
however, he was cheated by the Earl of 
Arundel, gaining nothing by his act of 
greedy sacrilege. 

Bishopthorpe, as an archiepiscopal resi- 
dence, dates from the following century, the 
thirteenth. It was the gift to the see of 
one who may not unjustly be called the 
greatest prelate of the century, the faithful 
servant of his country and his sovereign, Wal- 
ter Gray (1216—1255). Feeling the need 
of a place of quiet retirement not too far away 
from his city and minster, he purchased the 
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manor and erected on it a house in the Lancet 
Gothic, then blossoming forth into beauty, of 
which the restored chapel is an exquisite 
example. But though virtually given to the 
see, Bishopthorpe was not given absolutely. 
By a wise precaution, the necessity of which 
the scandalous practice of Henry II. and his 
sons of keeping a see vacant, sometimes for 
a long series of years, and sweeping its 
revenues into their own exchequer, had 
taught him, the manor was not conveyed to 
the holders of the see, but to the Dean and 
Chapter of the minster (to whom it still re- 
turns on each successive vacancy), on the 
stipulation that they reconveyed it to the 
new archbishop on the annual payment of 
twenty marks. This assignment was made 
in 1241. The earlier name of the place was 
St. Andrewthorpe. The Danish termination 
“thorpe” shared by the neighbouring villages 
on or near the river bank—Middlethorpe, 
Copmanthorpe, Bustardthorpe, &c.—tells of 
the time when the Northmen, whose long- 
ships, entering by the wide open mouth of 
the Humber, had once brought plunder and 
devastation with them, had settled down as 
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quiet inhabitants on the banks of the Ouse, 
and, becoming disciples of the faith which 
once they destroyed, had built a church in 
honour of the earliest-called apostle, from 


whose monastery on the Celian Hill went 
forth the leaders of the Roman Mission, by 
one of whom, Paulinus, the religion of Christ 
was brought to Northumbria, and who, 
having made a convert of its heathen king, 
Edwin, became its first bishop. 

Walter Gray’s manor-house, though sub- 
jected to many successive patchings, addi- 
tions, and alterations, forms the nucleus of 
the present mansion. The river front pre- 
serves many of the lancet windows of the 
thirteenth century, especially in the base- 
ment. The chapel is the least altered por- 
tion, but its external outline has been ruined 
by a storey of nurseries added by Archbishop 
Vernon Harcourt to accommodate his nume- 
rous young family. Fragments of the same 
and other later styles lurk in unexpected 
corners to reward the industrious explorer. 

Gray’s manor-house would consist of little 
more than the Great Hall, now the dining- 
room, the chapel, the archbishop’s “ camera ” 
or private sitting-room (the place of which is 
probably indicated by the three lancet-arched 
windows to the north of the hall), vast kitchens 
and offices, and a scanty supply of bedrooms 
for the archbishop and any guests of rank. 
The larger part of the household and retainers 
would take up their night-quarters in the 
Great Hall, some wrapt in their cloaks on 
plank beds laid on tressels, happy to se- 
cure the luxury of a pillow or the greater 
luxury of a mattress, the meaner sort on the 
rushes which strewed the floor, careless of 
the miscellaneous refuse of which it was 
the receptacle. The desire for privacy, 
especially in sleeping accommodation, now 
so universal, and, indeed, the first elements 
of domestic comfort as now understood, 
had yet to be discovered in the time when 
an open drain ran through a queen’s bed- 
chamber at Westminster, and the wood- 
cellar at Clarendon was fitted up as a sleep- 
ing chamber for the knights attendant on 
Henry III. 

These needs were beginning to make 
themselves felt in the fifteenth century, 
when the first great addition was made to the 
house by Archbishop Thomas Scot, of Rother- 
nam (1480—1500). He was the Chancellor 
of Edward IV. and the munificent completer 
of Bishop Fleming’s foundation of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, as a training-school of learned 
men to oppose the Wickliffite heresy. He 
more than doubled the accommodation 
of the house by erecting a long wing on 
the north side “towards the Warren,” at 
right angles to the earlier building, and 
ranging with it on the river front. Rother- 
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ham’s arms are carved over the doorway, 
and traces of his building are still to be 
seen among the later alterations, which have 
almost entirely deprived it of its original 
character. Its most picturesque external fea- 
ture is a tall chimney-stack towards the north- 
east corner, broken by triangular buttresses. 
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Wings were erected to Rotherham’s building, 
and six feet of brickwork added to its height 
by Colonel Walter White, to whom Bishop- 
thorpe was sold at the Great Rebellion “ by 
our late blessed Reformers” (writes Drake) 
for £525 7s. 6d. White greatly improved 
it and made it his seat till the Restora- 











Bishopthorpe, from the river. 


tion brought Church property back to its 
rightful owners. Until Archbishop Drum- 
mond’s time all the chief living-rooms, as well 
as the offices, were in Rotherham’s building. 
Good Archbishop Sharp, one of the holiest 
and most devoted to duty of all the northern 
primates (1691—1714), had here “his dining 
and drawing-rooms, his study and his bed- 
chamber”; here also were the State apart- 
ments, known as “the Princes’” and “the 
Princesses’ Rooms,” in which royal and noble 
guests were received. A nephew of Arch- 
bishop Herring, writing from Bishopthorpe 
in 1742, during his uncle’s short tenure of the 
northern primacy on his way to that of Can- 
terkury, describes the house as “a most 
agreeable residence, though built at a time 
of day when men paid more regard to con- 
venience than to uniformity.” ‘‘ The apart- 
ments,” he says, “are large and furnished in 
character, one having all the adventures of 
Samson curiously wrought in old tapestry.” 
But while the parliameniary occupant de- 
voted care and money to making Rotherham’s 
building a comfortable residence, he allowed 
the nobler portions of Gray’s structure to 
fall into decay. At the Restoration, when 
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the house returned to the see, Archbishop 
Frewen found the Banqueting Hall open to 
the sky and the chapel desecrated. The for- 
mer, now the Great Dining Room, he rebuilt 
according to the taste of the time, replacing 
the high-pitched timber roof with a richly 
decorated plaster ceiling at a lower level, 
forming gabled bedchambers above, facing the 
Ouse, and erecting a large brick oriel in the 
centre of the river front, unhappily modern- 
ized together with the other windows by 
Archbishop Gilbert in 1758. The initials 
A. F., with the date 1662, on the leaden 
spouts, mark the extent of Frewen’s work. 
He also refitted the chapel, panelling the 
walls and introducing high pews and a pulpit, 
characteristic specimens of a stately but 
unecclesiastical style. The eighteenth ecn- 
tury primates, Dawes and Gilbert, still fur- 
ther modernized the house, and increased its 
comfort as a residence. 

But the chief alterations which have given 
Bishopthorpe its present form and aspect 
were made by the courtly and aristocratic 
Drummond (1761—1777), described by 
Horace Walpole as “a man of parts and of 
the world, and a dignified and accomplished 
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prelate.” The chief front of the house with 
the vestibule of entrance, and the Great 
Drawing Room and Audience Room (now 
the archbishop’s room of business) on either 
side of it, are his work, and while they do 
credit to his munificence say little for his 
architectural taste. The design was by 
“Mr. Peter Atkinson,” of York. Both the 
genius loci and the rising taste of the time 
demanded a Gothic design. But the true spirit 
of the style was completely dead. The only 
idea Mr. Atkinson and the architects of the 
day had of producing a Gothic building was 
to give pointed heads and twisted frames to 
ordinary sash windows, and to bedizen the 
building with incongruous details culled from 
cathedrals, totally regardless of their mean- 
ing and application. The central pediment, 
of classic outline, is crested with a pierced 
battlement continued along the parapet and 
finished at each end with the Drummond 
kestrel in stone. The windows have ogee 
canopies. The porch is a florid composition 
overdone with pinnacles and crockets and 
carved panelling; and over it is an oriel 
equally pretentious and equally incongruous. 
With its flight of steps to the main entrance 
decorously flanked by its three windows on 
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broken-hearted man which was closed by his 
death at Leicester. The gateway, though 
from its size and height a striking object, 
“presenting,” according to an authority of 
the day, “a very antique and interesting 
appearance,” is a characteristic example of 
the pseudo-Gothic of Strawberry Hill, with 
a whimsical little pagoda a-top. 
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either side, reproduced in long line above, 
and the domestic offices peering up from the 
basement, it is essentially a large house of 
Georgian type with Gothic details. Ascend- 
ing the steps and passing under the crock- 
eted canopies of the entrance porch, one finds 
oneself in a vestibule groined in plaster, 
described by a writer of ‘the time (who also 
calls the exterior “an elegant Norman 
front”) as an sarees of ‘‘the Gothic, or 
rather the Norman style.” To your right is 
the Audience Room, already referred to; 
to your left the Great Drawing Room. All 
pretence at Gothic is thrown off here, except 
in the details of the rich plaster ceiling, and 
it must be pronounced to be a very handsome, 
well-proportioned room, worthy of a prima- 
tial residence. Out of it opens what the 
present archbishop has made ,his study, 
but which was originally built for a billiard- 
room, and, we are told, “furnished with every 
requisite for the diversion.” 

Another conspicuous work of Archbishop 
Drummond’s is the entrance gateway, built 
in 1765 with stone from the ruined palace 
at Cawood, near York, a place memorable 
for Wolsey’s arrest, and as the starting-point 
of the melancholy journey taken by the 





Having, in addition to all this, erected 
stables, coach- houses, bakehouse, wash-house, 
servants’ hall and other offices, Drummond left. 
but little for his successor, Markham, to do. 
He accordingly turned his attention to the 
kitchen garden, seven acresin extent. ‘ His 
present Grace,” says a writer in 1788, “ has 
built a large jicehouse, an exceedingly good 
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convenient pinery, and a flued wall 181 feet 
in length.” The beautiful pleasure grounds 
were also laid out by Archbishop Dr ummond, 
and enlarged by Markham’s successor, Arch- 
bishop Harcourt, by the addition of the old 
‘‘coneygarth,” or warren, beyond the lime 
avenue, which by judicious planting has be- 
come one of the most attractive portions of 
the demesne. 

Passing through the vestibule we enter the 
Great Dining Room, an apartment of magni- 
ficent dimensions, re-fashioned, as we have 
said, by Archbishop Frewen 
out of the ruins of the Ban- 
queting Hall. This is the 
most interesting part of the 
house, both for its historical 
reminiscences and for the 
series of archiepiscopal por- 
traits which hang on its 
walls. Built originally by 
Archbishop Gray in the thir- 
teenth century, it is now 
essentially a room of the lat- 
ter part of the seventeenth, 
not unworthy of Dibdin’s 
epithet, “delicious.” The 
panelled ceiling, delightfully 
unsymmetrical, richly orna- 
mented with stucco foliage 
and pendent drops, lessened 
in size by Archbishop Har- 
court for fear of their falling 
on the heads of those at table, 
is a good specimen of the 
sumptuous, but heavy deco- 
ration of the Caroline age, 
which is also seen in the 
broad stucco cornice. The , 
white marble mantelpiece, 
with tall Doric columns and 
triglyphs, rigidly classical, is an incongruous 
intrusion of Drummond's time, which we 
could heartily wish away. 

This apartment is the site of the chief his- 
torical event with which Bishopthorpe is 
connected, the trsgical end of Archbishop 
Richard Scrope, June 8, 1405, “the critical 
year of Henry IV.’s fortunes,” writes Bishop 
Stubbs, and “the turning-point in his life.” 
The details of the revolt must be sought 
elsewhere. It is enough to say that on the 
rising against Henry in the northern counties, 
organized by the Earl of Northumberland 
and Mowbray the Earl-Marshal, Scrope, “un- 
fortunately for himself and for all around,” 
though from the purest and most patriotic 
motives, was induced to join them. By his 
authority articles were published and affixed 
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to the doors of churches in York and else- 
where, denouncing Henry as a usurper, a 
traitor, and perjurer ; and, by conniving at 
Richard II.’s death to secure the crown, vir- 
tually a murderer. The royal and insurgent 
forces met on Shipton Moor, May 29th, 
where, a conference having been arranged, 
by the treachery of the Earl of Westmore- 
land the archbishop and the Earl-Marshal 
were arrested and hurried off to Pontefract 
Castle, whence they were brought to Bishop- 
thorpe as prisoners. A council was held by 
Henry in the archbishiop’s 
“camera,” at the north end 
of the hall, not for deliber- 
ation, but for carrying out 
the sanguinary resolve of the 
infuriated king. In vain did 
Archbishop Arundel, who, 
after hard riding through 
the night, had thrust himself, 
all travel-stained, into the 
royal bed-chamber, plead for 
his brother primate, in vain 
did Chief Justice Gascoigne 
refuse to take any part in 
the sacrilegious § act. 
“Henry's better judgment 
overruled by the violence 
of his followers, his better 
nature overcome by his more 
savage instinct,” nothing 
short of an instant execution 
would satisfy him.  Gas- 
coigne remaining firm in his 
refus al, he commanded Sir 
William Fulthorpe, though 
not a judge, as president of 
the extemporized tribunal, 
A’ to pass sentence on the arch- 

bishop and his companions. 
There was nothing in the shape of a trial. 
The court was held in the archbishop’s 
own hall. He was made to stand bare- 
headed before his judge, and condemned 
to death as a traitor. His protestations 
of innocence, that he had no ill-design 
against the king, and that his sole object had 
been the redressing of grievances, were un- 
heeded. The sentence was passed, and at 
noontide he was brought out, divested of his 
episcopal attire, “ made to mount on the 
bare back of a collier’s sorry mare, with 
a halter for bridle,” and conducted to the 
place of execution, a field of barley between 
Bishopthorpe and York. When arrived at 
the spot he knelt down, asked God’s pardon 
for all his sins of omission or commission, 
and, kissing his executioner three times, 
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prayed that God would forgive him as freely 
as he did. His last request was that he 
would give him five blows of his sword in 
memory of the 
five wounds of 
our blessed 
Lord. He then 
knelt down 
with his arms 
folded across 
his breast and 
stretched out 
his neck, mur- 
muring, “Into 
Thy hands, O 
most sweet 
Jesus, I com- 
mend my 
spirit!” At the fiith 
stroke his head was 
severed from his body 
Portents followed the 
death of so holy a pre- 
late. The young green 
barley, trodden down by 
the crowd, sprang up 
again and yielded an un- 
usually abundant crop. 
“Cures were worked on the spot. The king 
was stricken that same night with leprosy, and 
bore the foul taint to his death. A chantry 
was built in Scrope’s honour at the place of 
decapitation, which still bears the name of 
“Chapel Field.” His body was interred 
beside St. Stephen’s altar in the Minster, 
where his tomb became the centre of popular 
devotion and many rich offerings. These 
gifts were applied to the rebuilding of the 
recently fallen central tower, so that, as has 
been truly said, “even in his death, Scrope 
contributed to the upraising of that glorious 
edifice which he had never neglected during 
his life.” 

Two centuries later Bishopthorpe received a 
royal guest in more peaceable guise. James I., 
when on his way to Scotland in April, 1617, 
in the hope of encouraging by his presence 
the newly consecrated bishops and enforcing 
conformity, was entertained here by Arch- 
bishop Toby Matthew. The king’s magnifi- 
cent progress in his state “carroch,” attended 
by his whole train, through the streets of 
York, is fully recorded in the annals of the 
city and may be omitted here. At Bishop- 
thorpe he was received by the archbishop 
and his wife, “a prudent and provident ma- 
tron.” Few women can have rejoiced in so 
many episcopal relatives as Mrs. Matthew. 
Herself the daughter of Bishop Barlow of St. 






David’s and Chichester ; each of her four 
sisters was married to a bishop, and she 
herself, having had an archbishop’s son, 
Matthew Parker, for her first husband, took 
an archbishop for her second. James himself 
was not deficient in humour and loved a 
timely jest, while Toby Matthew himself was 
renowned for a “cheerful sharpness of wit,” 
which, according to Sir John Harington, 
“sauced his words and behaviour” ; and we 
can well believe that the banquet was en- 
livened by many good stories and royal and 
archiepiscopal repartees. 

The gallery of portraits hanging on the 
walls of this noble apartment, most of them 
originals, curiously illustrates the successive 
variations of episcopal costume. The close 
round wig which the older among us can re- 
member as an essential portion of a bishop's 
attire, appears first in the middle of the 
eighteenth century in Hogarth’s excellent 
portrait of Herring’s fine-cut, intelligent face, 
c. 1745. We see it continued by his successors 
until it blossoms forth in its full dignity in 
Reynolds’s magnificent likeness of the stately 
Markham (tutor to George IV.), in which 
the idea of motion is so vividly realised, 
finally to disappear with his successor, Arch- 
bishop Vernon Harcourt. With the wig went 
much of the archiepiscopal state and a large 
portion of the archiepiscopal revenue. No 
archbishop since Harcourt, we imagine, has 
maintained a household of forty servants. 

The archbishops of the last half century, 
Musgrave, the Cambridge tailor’s son, with 
his powerful but unrefined features; Long- 
ley, with a countenance of apostolic benevo- 
lence, a true index of his beautiful Christian 
character; the vigorous and clear-headed 
Thomson, whose influence over the manufac- 
turing population of Sheffield and other 
great Yorkshire towns was almost un- 
bounded ; Magee, the brilliant orator, only 
shown to the northern province for a brief 
moment—long enough, however, for it to 
estimate the greatness of its loss—and the 
present archbishop, all appear in their own 
hair without any factitious adornment. 

The interesting series begins with a small 
portrait of Wolsey. His four successors are 
unrepresented here. The present archbishop 
has added a portrait of Grindal, the “meek 
and lowly Algrind” of his friend Edmund 
Spenser’s “Shepherd’s Calendar.” The first 
of whom there is an original portrait is the 
sour-visaged Edwin Sandys (1577-1589), of 
whom and his second wife, both “marvellously 
ill-favoured,” there is a small picture executed 
by his son. He wears a black skull-cap with 
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flaps coming over his ears, and has 
a long grey beard; but there is 
no other mark of archiepiscopal 
dignity. Sandys’ mean, morose 
face is in keeping with his charac- 
ter. The annals of the time de- 
scribe him as an intolerant bigot 
who would have had both Papists 
and Puritans suppressed by Act 
of Parliament, and who, in panic 
fear at the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, recommended Burghley, 
in a letter still extant, “ forthwith 
to cutte of the Scottish Queene’s 
head.” In each of his three sees 
Sandys was involved in perpetual 


quarrels, and was cordially hated wees 


She Gateway, 


by all parties. As archbishop he 
deserted York and fixed his resi- 
dence at Southwell, and, neglecting 
his vast diocese, devoted his energies to 
amassing a fortune for his children. 

With Matthew Hutton (1595-1606), the 
square cap, which was to become the subject 
of such bitter strife, first appears, and the 
beard is worn long. The black cap is 
also worn by Sterne, the Restoration prelate 
who had attended Laud as his chaplain on 
the scaffold, and by the true-hearted Royalist, 
John Dolben, who while still a layman had 
fought and been wounded at Marston Moor, 
and who with Fell and 
Allestree maintained the 
service and sacraments 
of the Church of Eng- 
land at Oxford in spite 
of penal Acts during the 
Great Rebellion. He 
was “much honoured” 
at York, says Thoresby, 
as a “preaching bishop,” 
personally visiting the 
churches of his diocese 
and addressing the peo- 
ple in a plain, vigorous 
style. The portrait of 
Accepted Frewen—his 
Christian name indicates 
his Puritan ancestry, a 
strain of which there 
was no trace in his career 
—though a poor picture, 
appropriately occupies 
the chief place of honour 
over the chimneypiece 
of the hall which he re- 
stored. His head is wig- 
less, and his chin is 
bearded. Lord-Keeper 
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Williams, the last previous occupant of the 
see, whose tenure was of the briefest, ap- 
pears in the wide-brimmed black hat familiar 
to us in his many portraits. The full-flow- 
ing periwig which Archbishop Tillotson was 
the first to adopt, decorates the head of Sir 
William Dawes (a typical example of a high- 
toned aristocratic prelate), in the noble por- 
trait by Kneller, and survives in a compro- 
mise in that of “the haughty and ignorant” 
Gilbert, by Hudson. Of Kneller’s brush there 
isa still finer example ina full-length of Lamp- 
lugh, the renegade bishop, who having been 
rewarded by James II., a few weeks before 
his abdication, with the archbishopric for 
his loyalty, as “‘a genuine old Cavalier,” in 
posting up from his then diocese of Exeter to 
apprise the king of the landing of the Prince 
of Orange, was one of the first to swear alle- 
giance to his new sovereign. In his portrait 
Lamplugh still retains the black cap. 

In this interesting series we may also trace 
the growth of the lawn sleeves from their rudi- 
mentary unimportance as the sleeves of the 
rochet, to which they are now happily return- 
ing, to the full-blown voluminousness of the 
days of Markham and Harcourt. The gal- 
lery includes portraits of Sir William Dawes’ 
successor in the see, John Sharp, and his 
predecessor, Lancelot Blackburne. Few con- 
trasts can be greater. The sweet placidity of 
Sharp’s countenance, radiant with the beauty 
of holiness, is a sign of the devout Christian 
spirit which ruled his life and has rendered 
his memory one of the most precious inherit- 
ances of the see. Blackburne’s outward ap- 
pearance is in keeping with the stories told 
of his free and too probably licentious life. 
If the charges brought by Walpole and others 
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against “the jolly old archbishop” are too 
highly coloured to be altogether credible, if 
we may question the precise truth of the state- 
ments that he had been chaplain toa bue- 
cancer vessel and had shared in the booty, that 
even as a prelate his life was immoral, and 
that. Dick Turpin—‘ like master like man” 
-was at one time his butler at Bishopthorpe, 
it is too certain that his moral standard was 
deplorably low, his conduct and Janguage 
unclerical, and that to the last his manners 
were rather those of a sailor than of a bishop. 
We must not, however, forget that Bishop 
Butler's call from the obscurity of his country 
parish was due to a remark of Blackburne’s. 
Butler’s name having been mentioned, Queen 
Caroline asked where he was, and whether 
he was dead. “No, madam,” was Black- 
burne’s reply, “he is not dead, but he is 
buried.” ‘lhe Queen speedily sent for him 
and soon made him one of her chaplains. 
We pass from this historic apartment to 
the chapel, which adjoins it to the south. 
We have already spoken of this as the 
least altered portion of Walter Gray’s work. 
Indeed, with the exception of the later pan- 
elled ceiling and the furniture, it is essentially 





Interior of Chapel. 


much as its thirteenth-century builder left it. 
The south wall displays a range of shafted 
lancets, to which blank panels correspond on 
the north. An eastern triplet, such as almost 
certainly occupied the place originally, has 
been recently substituted for a wretched defor- 


mity of modern times. ‘Both it and the side 
windows have been filled with stained glass 
of high excellence, the work of Mr. Kempe, 
replacing that by Peckitt, of the crudest 
colours and unmeaning geometrical patterns, 
put in by Archbishop Drummond. The 
loving care bestowed upon it by the present 
archbishop has converted this chapel, for a 
long time disfigured and defaced, into an 
oratory worthy of its high purpose, displaying 
in every detail the light of “the lamp of 
sacrifice.” 

We cannot take our leave of Bishopthorpe 
without conducting our readers to the gardens 
and pleasure-grounds, which constitute one of 
its chief charms. Stretching far along the 
banks of the Ouse, of whose wide curves 
fresh views are continually delighting the eye 
through vistas of foliage, the wide sweeps of 
well-kept turf, dotted over with clumps of 
rhododendrons and azaleas and diversified 
with well-chosen trees, tall Spanish chestnuts, 
horse-chestnuts, with their boughs sweep- 
ing the ground, graceful silver birches, mag- 
nificent holiies, their prickly leaves gleam- 
ing in the sunshine, larches, claiming to be 
the oldest in the kingdom, grand in their 
grey old age, pines 
of every name and 
country flourishing 
in the rich alluvial 
soil, combine to make 
a ‘**pleasaunce” 
which has few rivals 
in the country. One 
of the most interest- 
ing features is a lime 
avenue, recalling 
that of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 
planted by the holy 
Archbishop Sharp, 
and showing few 
symptoms of decay. 
But the low hedges 
of hornbeam and yew, 
which enclosed his 
out-of-doors oratory 
and “Temple of 
Peace,” have unhap- 
pily disappeared be- 
fore the march of 
modern taste., So 
also has the adjoining maze, “entered by 
an arch through the lime hedge,” where, 
his son tells us, the archbishop “spent 
many a happy half-hour of devotion un- 
seen by all, with only the open sky above, 
solemnly addressing and praising God.” 
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Though not en- 
dowed with shin- 
ing abilities, or the 
master of profound 
theological — learn- 
ing, none of its 
occupants have 
done more_ to 
ie dignify the pri- 
matial see by a 
large-hearted 
charity, combined 
with uncompro- 
mising firmness of 
principle, a  sim- 
ple-hearted _ piety, 
and a life of un- 
obtrusive devo- 
tion, than John 
Sharp (1691-1714). 
One cannot but _ 
lament that the The Dining-room. 
exigences of land- 
scape gardening should have robbed Bishop- _thorpe of these memorials of so holy a man. 
ee 
THE “DEAR” JESUS! 
E children of Jesus, come listen to me ! 
The old, as you did at your own mother’s knee : 
The young, as you never have listened before ; 
O children and little ones, bow and adore 
The dear Jesus ! 
Come, children of Jesus, and hearken, and hear! 
The name that you love so must surely be dear ; 
Then call Him “dear” Jesus! at night when you pray, 
And He, up in Heaven, will smile when you say 
The “dear” Jesus! 
Some children of Jesus, the lambs He loves best, 
Are folded and gathered unto His own breast ! 
If ever their fathers and mothers should sigh, 
Those little loves smile up, and lisp in reply, 
“The dear Jesus !” 
O children of Jesus, the name that you love 
Is music to angels in God’s home above ! 
‘ And, children of Jesus, when gently you die, 
Be these the words breathed in your very last sigh, 
“The dear Jesus!” 
GEORGE HILL, 
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SONG OF THE SEASONS. 


\ |7 HEN trees are greening overhead 
And daffodils are yellow ; 
When daisies bend beneath our tread 
And primroses are mellow ; 
When streams are leaping fresh and bright 
New life and verdure bringing, 
And birds from early morn till night 
Their songs of love are singing ;— 
Oh! life is then a joyous thing, 
Our hearts beat strong and lightly, 
For all around, in robes of spring, 
Fair earth, she smileth brightly. 





When roses bloom upon the bough 
And foxgloves deck the hedges, 
And lazily the waters flow 
Among the reeds and sedges ; 
When skies are glowing blue and high 
And fields with grass are waving, 
While cattle in the pool hard by 
Their burning feet are laving ; 
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‘Tis then we feel our pulses beat 
With manhood’s strong endeavour, 

The summer of our life we greet 
And spring is gone for ever. 


When apples drop from laden trees 
And golden sheaves are binding ; 
When heather scents are in the breeze 

And hunter’s horn is winding ; 
When barns are filled with ample store 
Of Nature’s kind providing, 
And sky and hill are crimsoned o’er 
In golden light abiding ; 
Oh! then we feel glad autumn’s glow, 
The fruit of life’s stern pressure ; 
The summer flower aside we throw, 
The autumn fruit we treasure. 


When winds are roaring high and shrill 
And stainless snows are falling ; 

When frost has locked the waters chill 
Within its grasp enthralling ; 

When holly berries bright and red 
From dark green bowers are peeping, 

While naked branches toss o’erhead 
And bud and bird are sleeping ; 

We too would sink to winter’s sleep, 
Our sun is near the setting ; 

In life we sow, and toil, and reap, 
Then comes the long forgetting. 











WOMEN WORKERS IN THE MISSION FIELD. 


By tue Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Morntxeo Preacuer ar tue Founpirna Hosprrau. 


HE rapid growth of public 
interest in foreign missions 
may be measured in one way 
by the increased income anil 
wider operations of the great 
societies. It may no less dis- 
tinetly be traced in the organi- 

vation of special efforts. New missions have 

sprung up to deal with particular parts of 
the field; new methods and new agencies 
have been called into play. Now women’s 

work in the mission field cannot be called a 

new development of Christian enterprise ; 

but in the full recognition of its need and its 
capabilities no less than in its systematic 
organization it is essentially modern. 

Thus the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts was incorporated 
in 1701 ; the Baptist Missionary Society was 
founded in 1792; the London Missionary 
Society in 1795; the Church Missionary 
Society in 1799; the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society (so far as organization is 
concerned) in 1816. A respectable anti- 
quity can be claimed for each of these. But 
women’s special agencies are all younger, 
and some still in their teens. The Society 
for Promoting Female Education in the 
East goes back indeed to 1834, and the 
Church of Scotland Ladies’ Association for 
Foreign Missions to 1837 ; but the Indian 
Female Normal School (Zenana Bible and 
Medical Mission, to use its modern title) 
only carries us to 1852; and the Church of 
England Zenana Missionary Society, an off- 
shoot from the Indian Female Normal School, 
to 1880. Even these figures imperfectly 
suggest the essentially modern character of 
the movement which has made the lady 
missionary (who is not merely a missionary’s 
wife) as familiar an object of interest at home 
as the male deputation. 

Perhaps, if we are to take the dates as a 
guidance, the modern advance can be more 
effectively illustrated from America. It is 
too common for us to take an insular view 
of foreign missions, and to assume that the 
work is practically our own. But apart 
from the honoured Societies of Continental 
Europe, America has long been a strenuous 
‘supporter of missions. to the heathen and 
Mohammedan worid. Nevertheless the deve- 
lopment there of specific agencies for women 
is comparatively young. The Women’s 
Union Missionary Society of America, the 





parent of the other American Societies, was 
organized in 1861. But the great advance 
came later. Between 1868 and 1879 there 
sprang into existence the Women’s Board of 
Missions (Congregational) ; five of the 
Women’s Boards of the Presbyterian Church, 
the Women’s Boards of Missidns of the 
United Presbyterian Church, of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, and of the Evangelical Luthe- 
ran Church ; four Baptist Women’s Boards; 
the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (South), of 
the Methodist Protestant Church, and the 
Christian Women’s Board of Missions. The 
epoch which produced all these was cer- 
tainly amongst the most remarkable known 
in the history of American effort. 

But the general advance may also be 
strikingly illustrated by the greater extent 
to which some of the general societies make 
use of female agents other than the wives of 
their missionaries. To take but one ex- 
ample; the Church Missionary Society, which 
sent out its first unmarried lady as long ago 
as 1820, in 1873 counted amongst its agents 
only eleven such women ; in 1883 there were 
still only fifteen; but in 1893 they num- 
bered one hundred and thirty-four, and in 
another year the total reached one hundred 
and sixty. The female missionaries of the 
Society were in 1873 only one-twentieth 
of the entire European staff; in 1883 they 
were one-eighteenth ; in 1893 they were one- 
fourth. This advance is the more remark- 
able because in the last decade it outstripped 
an extraordinary increase in the number of 
clerical missionaries on the Society’s roll. 
It has been accompanied by a significant 
rise in the number of native female teachers. 
In 1873 they were three hundred and 
seventy-five ; in 1883 the numbers reached 
four hundred and ninety-three; in 1893 
they were eight hundred and ninety-two. 

There is yet another way of testing the 
development of public interest in this work. 
The Report of the Conference on Foreign 
Missions, held at Liverpool in 1860, contains 
no serious discussion on woman’s work. 
A short and exceedingly general address 
which may have lasted five minutes; a re- 
ference by the veteran Leupolt, another by 
the Rev. J. H. (afterwards Bishop) Tit- 
comb, and a recommendation as to female 
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‘education in the course of along minute, ex- 


haust the subject. And yet women other 
than missionaries’ wives were then in the 
field. Leupolt’s language is characteristic of 
the time. He had pointed out the need of 
girls’ schools in India. “I would go a step 
further,” he said, “and advocate the agency 
of female missionaries in India.” As_ his 
published reminiscences show, few knew 
better than he how sorely women were 
needed, how ample were the opportunities 
for the exercise of their powers, how happy 
the results of theirwork. And yet the Con- 
ference did not follow him. There is no 
minute expressing its agreement with his 
proposals, although educational effort receives 
ample sympathy. 

The Conference of 1886 at Mildmay, 
showed that in a quarter of a century some 
advance had been made. ‘“ Women’s work,” 
says the Introduction to the Report, ‘was 
nobly represented.” As a matter of fact 
one afternoon session was given up to it. 
Two years later came the Centenary Con- 
ference at Exeter Hall, at which it is not 
too much to say that the power of woman’s 
work was felt throughout. The subject 
was discussed in a more serious as well 
as in a more scientific spirit. Women’s 
work had no longer become a mere adjunct ; 
it was itself a power. Of this ample proof 
was given at the Anglican Missionary Con- 
ference of this year. 

Nor is this growth of interest confined to 
ourselves. We have already seen with what 
astonishing rapidity one women’s organiza- 
tion followed anotherin America, when once 
the work was started. A like impetus has 
been felt elsewhere. Norway may serve as 
an illustration. The Rev. L. Dahle, return- 
ing in 1888 to Norway, “after nearly half a 
life spent in Madagascar,” was told by a 
colleague that there was “ quite a new ques- 
tion to be faced.” — “TI believe,” said his im- 
formant, “that about half of the young 
Christian women in our country are ready 
to go into the mission-field.” From collectors 
of funds they had suddenly become in heart 
and wish evangelists and teachers. The 
curious may notice that 1887—1888 saw the 
turning-point in the policy of the C.M.S. 

No doubt the attitude both of women 
towards this work and of the public towards 
the whole subject is part of a general 
movement. We are more accustomed now 
to the independent activity of women than 
we were a quarter .of a century ago. We 
believe more in their organizing power and 
in their capacity to think for themselves. 
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We understand better the extent and strength 
of the barriers which in some countries keep 
the male missionary from approaching the 
female population. Above all we are come 
to acknowledge that women havea duty and 
a privilege no less than men in regard to the 
evangelization of the world, and that their 
task is not necessarily over when they have 
done something to swell a Society’s purse. 

In thinking, however, of women’s work 
in the mission-field, it must always be kept 
in mind that missionaries’ wives, although 
they may not be counted as members of the 
staff, are still missionaries. Their home and 
family duties have necessarily been their first 
care; Dut these have not kept them from 
rendering service of the highest value. 
There are women indeed, like Mrs. Judson 
and Mrs. Hinderer, whose names will always 
appeal to women workers as names to in- 
spire enthusiasm and courage. There are 
others—such as Mrs. Perowne, the mother 
of the present Bishop of Worcester, or Mrs. 
Williams, widow of the first Bishop of 
Waiapu, who has lived to spend nearly 
seventy years in the field—whose fore- 
sight enabled them to be pioneers in edu- 
cational and other work which has since 
been numbered amongst the commonplaces 
of missionary enterprise. Indeed the women 
who gave themselves to work amongst their 
sex in the earlier decades of the present 
century deserve something more than the 
passing acknowledgment which is commonly 
conceded, for women’s work had then re- 
ceived but scant encouragement or attention. 
They were not borne up by the prayers 
and sympathy of thousands of women at 
home, as their modern successors are. They 
were not supported by the thought that the 
extension of women’s work amongst women 
was being eagerly looked for, and that. 
young recruits were preparing to take up 
such new tasks as might offer. At home, 
save to the few, they were merged in the 
personalities of their husbands. The more 
honour, then, to those who showed, under 
difficulties more abundant than have to be 
faced to-day, what Christian women could 
do in the mission field. 

It is the women of India whose needs 
especially invite efforts on behalf of the 
sex. The preacher from an English pulpit 
enjoys the privilege of exhorting men and 
women together, either at public worship or 
in his people’s homes. If he has a sorrow 
it is that female hearers are sometimes more 
abundant and female helpers more readily 
obtained than males. There are parts of the 
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mission field in which almost the same faci- 
lity of access to either sex has been and still 
isenjoyed. In India it is otherwise. Henry 
Martyn found the women of the village flee 
with the utmost expedition at his approach. 
Nor, in too much of the great dependency, 
are circumstances widely different to-day. 
The one sex is unapproachable by the other. 
Yet in the hands of the women of India lies 
the power of moulding the character of each 
succeeding generation in its most impression- 
able years. Leupolt found the power of 
the women fully recognised in his day, and 
that power has not been less under the in- 
fluence of education in India. Indeed slow 
as the church of Christ has been to use the 
female evangelist, it cannot be said that it 
was because the missionaries in the field 
deemed female aid superfluous, or because 
they failed to recognise the barrier which 
untaught women were to the conversion of 
their husbands. 

But what could be expected from a public 
opinion which, even amongst a professedly 
religious people, regarded foreign missions 
with little more than contemptuous _toler- 
ance? All that the missionaries said as to 
the miseries of female life in India might be 
true, but men hardly thought the missionary 
held the remedy. And if there was slack- 
ness at home, there was resistance in India. 

The earliest efforts to reach the women 
of India, running counter as they did, not 
merely to the prejudice and practice of long 
centuries, but to the religious precepts fami- 
liar to the Hindu mind, were not readily 
made. It is clearly understood now by the 
educated native that to establish a girls’ 
school is a meritorious act in the eyes of 
European authorities. The education of 
girls is no longer regarded with the unvary- 
ing horror and amazement of earlier years ; 
but native gentlemen who felt a warm in- 
terest in the education of their own sex, 
looked, early in the twenties, with stern 
reprobation upon the plans of Miss Cook for 
the instruction of native girls. 

Nevertheless, it was upon educational lines 
that the first systematic efforts to reach Indian 
women proceeded ; and still, when entrance to 
the zenanas is so much more readily obtained, 
it is largely educational effort which enables 
the European teacher to unfold her real mes- 
sage to her hearers. But the short duration 
of an Indian girl’s school training, inevit- 
able whilst they marry in childhood, made 
it imperative that the work should go 
beyond the limits which school instruction 
would set. The zenanas had to be entered. 
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It.must be counted amongst the results of 
the Indian Mutiny, that it so influenced the 
current of native thought, as to make the 
presence of an educational influence within 
the zenana itself less repugnant to the male 
mind. Thus little by little it came about 
that the instruction of children was followed 
by the instruction of wives and families in 
their own homes. Then came reminders that 
the women of the villages needed attention 
no less than the women of the great towns, 
and within the last fifteen years the village 
wives have learned to look for the coming 
of the European lady. The development of 
interest in medical mission work has also 
opened new opportunities for consecrated 
women in India, and here still more rapid 
advance may with confidence be hoped for. 

But India has not been allowed to mono- 
polise the energies of the female missionary. 
The noble work of Mrs. Bowen Thomp- 
son began an enterprise in Syria which is 
still amongst the most interesting of evan- 
gelistic organizations in which women are 
concerned. The Protestant missigns sta- 
tioned in Palestine fully recognise the need 
of women to speak where men cannot. In 
Persia, too, zenanas are now open to the 
English teacher. 

In China, where women’s work has so 
largely gone on side by side with that of 
men, we have what Mr. Swanson has ven- 
tured to call “of all other countries... 
the field for the mission of women.” The 
visit of Mrs. A Hok to England brought 
home very vividly to some minds the vast 
opportunities presented in China, and all 
societies interested show a disposition to 
increase the number of female missionaries 
there. And indeed, when a representative 
of the China Inland Mission can travel 
without European escort in remote parts of 
the empire and teach as she goes, there 
must be opportunities. “I went,” said Mrs. 
G. W. Clarke, in London, in 1888, “ from 
village to village, and from town to town, 
with no assistant but a Chinaman, and he a 
heathen, and was well received in every 
place, never hearing an insulting word ; even 
at villages, with fifty people in my room as 
tight as they could pack, and I teaching 
them until almost the sun was going down, 
and having a distance to go home before our 
city gates closed.” 

In Japan, the land where much of the 
best literature of the best age is the work of 
women, the land where five or six years ago 
an experienced missionary, like Mr. Warren, 
could compute that already forty per cent. 
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of the Christians. were women, there is a 
field for the activities of the trained and 
cultured lady, such as no other part of the 
heathen world can show, a field now eagerly 
worked not only by European, but also by 
American agencies. 

Africa was one of the earliest fields in 
which the fruits of work, distinctively 
woman’s, were gathered. It was to West 
Africa that the first unmarried women em- 
ployed by the Christian Missionary Society 
sailed in 1820. Work on the Dark Con- 
tinent lacks both the comparative safety 
and much of the romance which attaches to 
zenana work in India; but it does not lack 
recruits. North, south, east, and west these 
women workers are to be found. Bishop 
Tucker entertains the hope that in the very 
heart of Africa, in the Kingdom of Uganda, 
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English women may presently be found at 
work. 

In May, 1894, the unmarried female agents 
of all the Protestant Societies numbered at 
least 2,500, and the total number of women 
in the field exceeded the men by about a 
thousand. They are engaged in teaching 
old and young, in training female agents, 
in the systematic visitation of homes, and in 
medical work. 

But a bare recital even of all the fields 
occupied by women would fail to convey 
any clear conception of the nature and the 
triumphs of their work. I hope, therefore, 
out of the history of a few noble women, to 
show how, as to enterprise, devotion, patience, 
and industry, men have been well matched in 
the mission field by workers of the sex often 
condescendingly labelled “the weaker.” 


————_as-o=s—____ 


THE PURPLE FELLS. 


HE stifling room grows dark, my senses recl, 
I hear the murm’ring bees in heather bells ; 
Above the sultry city air I feel 
The quick’ning wind upon the purple fells. 


I see the threadlike brooklets trickle down 
To kiss forget-me-nots in restful dells, 

The white Parnassus ’mong the rushes brown— 
The Muses’ flower—upon those glinting fells. 


As here I lie upon a couch of pain, 
A gush of joy within my spirit swells, 

I watch the sunshine breaking through the rain, 
And hear the lapwings on those cloud-kissed fells. 


I only pray—I cannot pierce the veil— 
That, as I drink of the eternal wells, 
I may not think the golden streets are pale 
Beside the gorse upon those bonny fells. 
EMILY HOWSON TAYLOR. 


+s +o ~< 
HYMNS AND HYMN WRITERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


By EDMUND W. HOWSON, M.A. 
FIRST PAPER. 


SyeeiET me say at starting that I do 
not intend to discuss the Sacred 
Poetry of the century as a whole. 
My purpose is a humbler one. 
I propose to take the hymns— 
the congregational hymns, and of those only 
the familiar ones—and to say something 





of their authors, the period they belong to, 
and the circumstances under which they 
were written. And the best classification I 
can make is to arrange them in three different 
schools: first, Literary; second, Anglican ; 
third, Evangelical. I will deal with the 
Literary school first. 
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Now, the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was distinguished by two marked charac- 
teristics. The minds of thoughtful men were 
mainly occupied with literature and philo- 
sophy. And accordingly we find, as might 
have been expected, that the hymns of this 
period reflect the mental atmosphere of the 
time. Criticism rather than devotion is the 
keynote, religion was philosophical, poetry 
was inspired less by imagination than pro- 
priety ; it was the product of the study 
rather than the ex- 
ternal world of man 
und nature. Pope's fa- 
mous “Essay on Man” 
is perhaps the best 
illustration of what I 
mean. The diction 
there is fastidious and 
precise, the thought 
coldly speculative. God 
is regarded more as a 
Creator and Governor 
than a Redeemer, and 
reverence is more ap- 
parent than hove. 

Dryden we must 
leave out of count, for 
he died in 1700, and so 
we begin with Addi- 
son. He only wrote five 
hymns, but four of 
these are still widely 
popular. They were all 
written in the summer 
and autumn of 1712, 
and they came out in 
the Saturday numbers 
of the Spectator, at the 
end of essays on reli- 
sious subjects. The first one is a paraphrase 
of the 23rd Psalm. “The Lord my pasture 
shall prepare.” It is a perfect instance of 
a2 hymn written in what I may term the 
classical style. The second came after an 
essay on Gratitude, and begins, “ When all 
Thy mercies, O my God.” The third follows 
an essay on Faith and Doubt, and is a para- 
phrase of the 19th Psalm. “The spacious 
firmament on high.” ‘The fourth, not now 
so well known, beginning, “ How are Thy 
servants blest, O Lord,” was written after 
his rescue from shipwreck in the Medi- 
terranean. 

It is said by a contemporary writer that 
these hymns produced a very great effect at 
the time, and did more good in one day than 
all the pulpit discourses in a year. They 
had for those times an immense circulation ; 
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as many as 20,000 copies were sold of each 
number. We ought to remember that they 
were not meant for congregational use. They 
are partly hymns, partly poems. I would 
ask you to notice next time you read them 
how carefully each epithet is chosen—“ sultry 
glebe” ; “friendly crook”; “ dreadful shade” ; 
‘spangled heaven”; “weary, wandering steps 
he leads”—and how the style is at least as 
studied as the matter. 

There are two hymns of Pope’s which I 
should mention. The 
first is “ Vital Spark 
of heavenly flame” 
a translation of 
the Emperor Hadrian’s 
dying hymn. Warbur- 
ton considered that it 
was as much superior 
to the original as the 
Christian religion is 
to the pagan. With- 
out committing our- 
selves to such an epi- 





certainly be admitted 
that the last stanza 
is instinct with fine 
eloquence and _ lofty 
aspiration :— 


“The world recedes; it dis- 
appears ; 

Heaven opens on my eyes: 
my ears 

With sounds seraphic ring : 

Lend, lend your wings! I 

mount, I fly ! 
O grave, where is thy victory ? 
O death, where is thy 


sting?” 


George Herbert. 


It was set to music, 

and for many years was 
at once the ambition and despair of village 
choirs. The second is his Universal Prayer, 
which has been called the “ Deists’ Hymn.” 
The first stanza runs thus :— 

* Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime ador’d, 


By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.” 


And the last stanza thus :— 


* To Thee, whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar earth, sea, skies, 
One chorus let all being raise, 
All nature’s incense rise.” 


Here we have tolerance, the widest toler- 
ance for all creeds, the recognition of con- 
science, the adoration of God the Father, but 
there is no sense of penitence, no devotion 
to Christ as the Friend, Intercessor, and 
Saviour of mankind. There is a sonorous 


gram as that, it must. 
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sweep about it, but it is pompous and almost 
pagan, more suited to a heathen temple than 
a Christian church. 

I rather hesitate to class William Cowper 
with the literary school; for he was under 
the influence of John Newton and the Evan- 
gelicals ; but the author of the “Task” and 
the “Conversation” deserves to rank with 
the poets, and so I place him here. It is 
necessary to read Cowper’s life to appreciate 
the pathos of his hymns. May I urge those 
who have not read it todoso? They were 
written—many of them—when his poor brain 
was trembling on the verge of insanity and 
a prey to haunting delusions about eternal 
damnation. How little do we think as we 
stand and sing them, in all the prim satisfac- 
tion of Sunday clothes, how much agony 
they cost their unhappy author! To take an 
instance. The hymn beginning, “ God moves 
in a mysterious way,” was written, it is 
said, under the following tragic circum- 
stances. Cowper, believing that God had 
ordained that he should go and drown him- 
self in the Ouse, started in a carriage for 
the purpose. The driver lost his way, and 
Cowper on his return wrote this hymn 
to commemorate his 
providential deliver- 
ance. This was what 
was in his mind when 
he wrote, 


“Ye fearful saints, fresh 


courage take ; 
The clouds ye so much 
dread 
Are big with mercy, and will 
reak 
In blessingson yourhead.” 
He wrote  sixty- 
eight of the Olney 
Hymns, so called from 
the village in Bed- 
fordshire where he 
lived with his spaniel 
and his hares, and 
they contain these 
others, besides the one 
already mentioned, 
which have never 
iost their attraction, 
“ Jesus, where’er Thy 
people meet,” written 
for the opening of a 
new meeting - house 
by John Newton, near 
Olney, “Oh, for a closer walk with God,” 
“There is a fountain filled with blood,” and 
last and tenderest of all, “ Hark, my soul, it 
is the Lord.” 





Bishop Ken. 
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Lord Macaulay has called Cowper “ the 
forerunner of the great restoration of our 
literature.” This is no more than the truth 
—for after him the formal and pedantic style 
which marked the poetry of the two pre- 
ceding centuries disappears, and the _pas- 
sionate feeling which found expression in 
Byron and Shelley was first excited by him. 
The remark is just as true of his hymns as 


his poetry. They come straight from his 
heart. They have an authentic ring about 


them without artifice, posing, or sham. And 
after him we seldom find the frigid para- 
phrases and stilted formalism of his prede- 
cessors. Let me add here Mrs. Browning’s 
beautiful lines on Cowper’s grave. 
* O pocts, from a maniac’s tongue was poured the deathless 
singing ! 
O Christians, at your cross of hope a hopeless hand was 
clinging ! 
O men, this man in brotherhood your weary paths beguiling, 
Groaned inly while he taught you peace, and died while you 
were smiling.” 


There is one more name belonging to the 
literary school—Michael Bruce, a Scottish 
schoolmaster. He only lived to be twenty- 
one, but he wrote some promising poetry, ¢.9. 
the “ Ode to the Cuckoo,” which schoolboys 
are given sometimes 
to twist into Latin 
verse. Southey calls 
him a youth of real 
genius. Poor fellow, 
he died prematurely 
of consumption, and 
passed away in sleep 
with his Bible open 
beside him turned 
down at the words, 
“Weep ye not for 
the dead.” Among 
his MSS. after his 
death was found the 
faveurite hymn, 
‘““Where high the heavenly 

temple stands, 

The house of God not made 

with hands,” 
which his friend, John 
Logan, if he deserves 
the name of friend, 
quietly appropriated 
and published as his 
own with corrections. 

3ut of course it 
would be absurd to 
suppose that essayists, philosophers and 
poets had the monopoly of hymn writ- 
ing, and we naturally turn to the English 
Church and ask for her contribution. 
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This was the work 





Here again the hymns 
reflect the character of 
the age. With few 
exceptions they are 
just what we should 
anticipate. Let us 
take those exceptions 
first. The century 
opens with the saintly 
voice of Bishop Ken 
—the Non-juror, “the 
little black fellow,” 
as Charles II. called 
him, “who would 
not give a lodging to 
poor Nelly Gwynne.” 
In his later years he 
was a martyr to severe 
rheumatic suffering 
and he found the com- 
position of poetry an 
anodyne for his pain. 
Thus, he says, in one 
of his poems— 
**T sqme remission of my woes 
Feel, while I hymns compose.” 

His three hymns for Morning, Evening, and 
Midnight were a precious gift to the Church. 
“Had he endowed three hospitals,” says 
Montgomery, “he might have been less a 
benefactor to posterity.” They were written 
for the benefit of the Winchester boys, in 
1700. He wished them to be hung on broad- 
sheets on the walls of their bedrooms, and 
urged the boys to say them morning and 
evening. He was very fond of them him- 
self and sang the Morning Hymn regularly 
on rising to the accompaniment of his lute, 
and when he died it was sung over his grave 
as they buried him at sunrise ander the 
chancel window at Frome Selwood, near 
Longleat. Perhaps it is an impertinence to 
add that these hymns are those beginning 
“‘ Awake, my soul, and with the sun,” and 
“Glory to Thee, my God, this night.” This 
latter one began “All praise to Thee, my 
God, this night,” and all three of them are 
very much longer than the version with 
which we are familiar. 

They breathe the same cleanly spirit and 
gentle refinement that we find in the hymns 
of George Herbert and Henry Vaughan ; 
they are the utterance not of a priest, monk, 
or zealot, but of a Christian gentleman. 

There is another beautiful Anglican hymn 
belonging to this class, the familiar Christ- 
mas anthem, or rather carol, 


** Christians awake, salute the morn 
Whereon tiie Saviour of the world was born.” 





of John Byrom, a 
F.R.S. and a Jacobite ; 
and there is an ex- 
quisite Sunday hymn 
written by John 
Austin, which, for 
some mysterious 
reason, has escaped the 
notice of compilers. 
It is the first hymn in 
the Office for Sunday 
Matins in George 
Hicke’s ‘“ Book of 
Devotion.” I should 
like to quote it, as you 
may not know it. 
** Behold, we come, dear Lord, 
to Thee, 
And bow before Thy 
throne ; 
We come to offer, on our 
knee, 
Our vows to Thee alone. 
‘* Whate’er we have, whate’er 
we ure, 
Thy bounty freely gave ; 
Thou dost us here in mercy spare, 
And wilt hereafter save. 


** Come, then, my soul, bring all thy powers, 
And grieve thou hast no more ; 
Bring every day thy choicest hours, 
And thy great God adore. 


* But above all prepare thy heart, 
On this His own blest day ; 
In its sweet task to bear thy part, 
And sing, and love, and pray.” 

But apart from this the Anglican Church 
as such, contributed nothing original, nothing 
but paraphrases of the Psalms. This will 
not surprise us if we consider the state of 
the Church at the time. Nowadays I think 
we hardly realise the prejudice which used 
to exist in regard to original hymns. They 
were viewed with distrust and suspicion asa 
presumptuous, almost profane, innovation. 
The Psalms of David were considered, and 
had been from the time of Chrysostom, as 
amply sufficient for all people and for all 
time. More particularly was this the case 
in the eighteenth century, when the Estab- 
lished Church was timid alike of Popery and 
Puritanism. The Latin hymns were felt to 
be monkish, the English smacked of Dissent. 
The Psalms, however, were safe, beyond re- 
proach or debasement, and writers of every 
merit, from Milton to Tate and Brady, from 
Sir Philip Sidney to James II., expended 
their ingenuity in composing paraphrases. 

The Church at this time, like the nation, 
was passing through a period of reaction 
after the troublous times of the Common- 
wealth and Restoration. It was successful, 
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content, inactive. Let Deists argue, Papisis 
intrigue, Methodists rant, they for their part 
preferred to be quiet. The Church caught 
the prevailing tone, which was prosaic, mate- 
rial, and comfortable. It was an age when 
vicars thought it no blame to be absentees, 
nor bishops to be pluralists ; when high pews 
and fireplaces were introduced into our 
churches, when prelates travelled in coaches 
and six, when the fee of a curate’s sermon 
was one shilling and a cup of coffee, and when 
the Lion and the Unicorn were more con- 
spicuous emblems in our churches than the 
Cross. 

The torpor of the English Church at this 
time is at once a warning and an encourage- 
ment. It shows the dangers to which by 
constitution she is liable, and the means by 
which she recovered her health. During the 
early part of the century she was too pros- 
perous, too controversial, too political, too 
unsympathetic. There was a deep gulf 
fixed between the bishops and the inferior 
clergy. The bishops were absorbed in con- 
flicts with the Deists and the Whigs; the 
curates and domestic chaplains were too 
often the parasites of the great, miserably 
paid and glad to eke out a precarious income 
by fees for perfunctory sermons and clan- 
destine marriages. We must not, however, 
forget that there were holy men like Wilson 
and Ken, intellectual giants like Berkeley 
and Butler, acd kind!y country parsons like 
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the Vicar of Wakefield. Stiil these are not 
typical cases. Burnet, in his “ History of 
his own Time,” remarks, ‘‘ The main body of 
our own clergy have always appeared dead 
und lifeless tome ;” and even Dr. Johnson, 
whose partiality for our Church is well 
known, said—‘‘We have no sermons aid- 
dressed to the passions that are good for 
anything.” 

To such an atmosphere the most congenial 
hymns were the Psalm versions of Tate and 
Brady. These two Irishmen (Tate, by the 
way, was poet laureate) prepared a para- 
phrase to supersede the antiquated version 
of Sternhold and Hopkins which had been in 
vogue since the time of Henry VIIL., and of 
which Old Fuiler had quaintly said that 
“their piety was stronger than their poetry, 
and they drank more freely of Jordan than of 
Helicon.” Still, we should not forget that to 
Sternhold and Hopkins we owe the hun- 
dredth Psalm, “ All people that on earth do 
dwell,” and to Tate and Brady these among 
many others, Psalm xxxiv., “Through all the 
changing scenes of life,” “ While shepherds 
watched their flocks by night,” which is still 
in my judgment the best, “because the sim- 
plest, Christmas hymn, and Psalm xlii., “ As 
pants the hart for cooling streams.” It is to 
them, too, that we are indebted for the 
familiar doxology, 

* To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
The God whom we adore, 


Be glory as it was, is now, 
And shall be evermore.” 
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III. 
ISS HESTER’S face wore a 


downcast look when she came 
in as usual to wish me good- 
night. 

“You are troubled, Miss 
Hester,” I said, for our com- 
mon secret and the anxiety 
which she let me share seemed to draw us 
together more closely every day, as well as 
her kind care of myself. ‘How I wish I 
could relieve you of the trouble of me; but 
it won’t be long now; the doctor says I 
may be moved very soon now.” 

“Tt is not that,” she interrupted, then she 
laid her hand suddenly upon my hair. 

“ My dear, you are a comfort to me—more 
that than a trouble. I think it has been 
good for me to have somebody to speak to 
just now ; it is when you are shut up alone 
with your trouble that it eats your heart 
away. It was so very strange you should 
have been brought here that very day; but 
he is getting so very restless—Will, I mean, 
now that he is better. He talks of going off 
again, going over the sea, beginning the 
world all over again, perhaps farming out in 
the West; but how can he without capital— 
penniless as he is? And I am growing so 
much afraid he will be found out, he is so 
reckless. Did you hear him singing last 
night ? The farm men will be hearing him, 
and if Jasper knew he would be so angry ; 
if he finds out, they will have words, for Will 
is high-spirited, and I dread that more than 
anything. Yet how can I part with him, 
Miss Sybil ?” 

“Ts there no way of raising the money and 
paying off the liability ?” I asked. 

“T fear not,” she said. “I have only my 
own small annuity ; it is a nothing against 
this large sum. Will wrote to the family of 
the man for whom he is undergoing all this 
trouble, but the father will have nothing to 
do with it, nor helpin any way ; his son has 
gone abroad, and nobody knows anything 
about him. That has cut Will to the heart, 
I think, poor boy!” 

That night I pondered long, and the 
respective claims of the beneticent Lady 
Bountiful’s “largess ” and the North of Eng- 
land Lunatic Asylum balanced themselves in 
my mind almost unwittingly. Why, at least, 
should I not offer a loan to Miss Hester for 
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her brother’s extrication from his present 
difficulties ? What was the good of possess- 
ing money save as a trust for the benefit of 
the commonwealth of one’s fellows ? 

But with the morning sunlight came a 
fresh thought as the determination took 
shape in my mind and grew: How would 
Miss Hester take the offer? Would she or her 
brother accept it, after all? With the morn- 
ing sunlight also came a wild longing to be 
out in the morning air, and some expression 
of it to Miss Hester. 

“* My dear, I don’t see how you could get 
down the stairs, and I am busy this morning. 
My brother Jasper is going off for a week to 
Leeds on business, but if the doctor comes 
we will ask him.” 

Fortune was kind to me that day; the 
doctor took me out of plaster of Paris and 
gave his dictum that if 1 could be carried 
out into the air the next day, in default of 
crutches, it might be done. But I was not 
to use my foot. 

So Miss Hester and Betty promised to 
carry me down in a chair to the little grass 
plot in front of the house the next morning, 
in the shade of the walnut-tree by the garden 
walk, where the white Scotch rose grew, 
flecked with its summer snow. When the 
morning came the sun shone from a cloud- 
less sky, and Miss Hester came in with a 
rather mysterious face. 

“My dear,” she said, “my brother Will 
begs to be allowed to carry you down in your 
chair, and as Jasper is away and the men in the 
hayfield, I think if you don’t object he may 
do so; he seems so restless, it will be some- 
thing for him to do, and I shall set Betty to 
watch lest the men should come in.” 

So when I was arrayed once more in hat 
and outdoor gear, the unknown hero of the 
haunted chamber was ushered in, and stocd 
bowing in the doorway. I had arranged 
beforehand my behaviour, imagined that I 
would be slightly distant, though, of course, 
kind to the good-natured young “loon”; 
but to my surprise, and some chagrin, it was 
I who seemed to feel the confusion of the 
situation before this tall and very comely 
person who came forward with grace and 
ease of manner, and perhaps noticing my 
flushing cheeks tried to put me at ease, and, 
laughing over his awkwardness, put a wrap 
about me with Miss Hester’s aid, lifted me 
in the chair lightly, almost as if I had been a 
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child, and proceeded downstairs. ‘ Oh, how 
beautiful it is!” I could not help saying as 
once more the full, sweet air of heaven blew 
about me, and my bearer set the chair down 
by the white Scotch rose. 

Then he, too, seemed to be seized by 
sudden shyness, and gazed round upon the 
flowers, beginning to pick one or two as he 
said, “It is jolly to get out again, and [ma 
sort of prisoner, too, you know ; queer isn’t 
it? I hope I haven't disturbed you much ?” 
he added, with a twinkle in his eye, which 
showed me that Miss Hester had not thought 
it needful to keep 
my foolish, ghostly 
fears to herself. 

“You have a- 
mused me,” I said, 
“and given me all 
kinds of things to | 
think about.” It | 
was one of those 
speeches which as 
soon as they are out 
of one’s mouth one 
would give anything 
to recall ; but I has- 
tened to add, with 
some precipitation, 
“your songs, I 
mean. I am fond 
of singing, myself, 
and you seem to 
have quite a store 
of songs.” 

He smiled. “I 
have been about the 
world a@ good deal | 
at one time and | 
another, and one 
learns many things 
that way, as well as 
songs.” L- 

Then, I do not 
remember how it 
quite came about—it may have been the 
heavenliness of the July morning that lay all 
about, or the inducement of a ready listener— 
but before half an hour had passed he had told 
me the story. It was not long in the telling, 
and needed to be helped here and there by a 
sympathetic remark; but it seemed to me 
that he wished me to understand his position, 
and as I watched the fine face and honest 
eyes and noted the slight way in which he 
passed over the conduct of his so-called 
friend, I no longer felt inclined to play the 
Lady Bountiful, but only a longing to be 
allowed to help him, if it might be. At the 





‘“* Lifted me in the chair lightly, almost as if I had been achild.” 


end of the story—if story it could be called, 
being so brief—I could not help saying with 
some enthusiasm: “I think you acted very 
generously, especially in parting with your 
horse.” 

He flushed slightly as he said hastily, “ Oh 
no! I could not do anything else. If a 
friend comes to you to help him ina hobble, 
you must do your best to pull him out, I sup- 
pose, that’s all. But I know I was rash in 
putting my name to such a large sum; I was 
never very sharp over money, that’s my 
only excuse, and my poor sister has been 

the sufferer.” 

Yes, my “ loon’ 
of a Gareth was 
proving his knight- 
hood, and his wor- 
thiness to sit at the 
Round Table of no- 
bility. He was 
modest as well as 
generous ; who, in- 

| deed, can be a true 
knight without that 
quality ? I was in 
the happy stage of 
youth when “ every 
goose is a swan, ana 
every ‘maid a 
queen,” when the 
heart leaps to recog- 
nise the good, the 
| noble, the beautiful ; 
and in the delighted 
| recognition of them, 
| 


? 


every “waiter” be- 
comes a “ knight 
| templar” in its beau- 
|  tiful illusions, which 

» | are yet in the deeps 

of things more true 

than any subsequent 
sober disenchant- 
ments. 

We got back to our respective “ prisons ” 
without any unpleasant discoveries, and 
when that same evening Miss Hester brought 
me a delicious nosegay of honeysuckle which 
she said her brother had been out roving to 
find, with an humble message that if I 
desired to take another airing in the garden 
the following day, and would intimate the 
same, he would be at my service at any hour 
I liked to name, I did not know why my 
cheeks should flush in such a stupid and 
altogether vexatious manner, and Miss 
Hester’s eyes take for the first time a some- 
what startled and dubious expression. 
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I vainly brushed my silly cheeks against 
the dewy biossoms, and buried my nose in 
the fragrant cups, for at that period of youth, 
as is well known, cheeks will hoist colour for 
nothing whatever; but I fancied that Miss 
Hester’s hand gave mine a warmer pressure 
than usual when she left me for the night in 
my prison. Prison did I call it? Why, it 
was full of nothing but the honeysuckle. 


IV. 

“T must depart without delay. I would 
write to my guardian to fetch me away at 
once ”—that is, my late guardian, for I had 
become my own mistress that year—and 
humbly confess the disastrous end of my 
sketching expedition, which I well knew he 
would not have approved. I had even been 
brought to acknowledge ruefully to myself 
that it was rather a harum-scarum sort of 
thing to do, this sketching tour for a girl of 
twenty-one “all by herself.” I had only 
intended spending a few days in the dale, 
and here were as many weeks. But I was 
too fond of doing harum-scarum things just 
then, for I had been under strict supervision 
during my minority, so I suppose I was a 
little wild to try my new-fledged wings. 
“However, I am nearly well now, and I 
must go.” 

This was the wise conclusion at which I 
had arrived as I sat in the shade of the 
walnut-tree in the garden, towards the end 
of that week which Jasper Willoughby spent 
in Leeds. It had become a settled thing that 
I should take the air there every day for an 
hour or two. 

Will Willoughby was standing beside me, 
as he had been doing for the last twenty 
minutes engaged in idly pulling off the 
petals of a Scotch rose, and shredding them 
on the turf where one of the dogs lay 
basking. 

“T am quite able to travel now,” I said 
decidedly. I think I spoke very quietly, 
and in the silence that followed I remembered 
how my knitting-needles flew round and 
round the stocking 1 was working in the 
most unconcerned and practical manner 
possible. 

But I was rather startled by the voice that 
lwoke the pause above my head ; it was so 
concerned, and had such a funny thrill in it. 

“You are going away ?” 

“Of course,” I said in the most matter-of- 
fact way I could muster. 

“My poor Joon,” I said to myself, wonder- 
ing at the funny thrill that seemed to come 





over me too, but outwardly icing myself 
over to the utmost of my power, 

“T am out of the splint now, and can 
manage quite well with crutches, or even a 
stick perhaps, and—and I must go home,” I 
ended abruptly. 

Some unexplained instinct had kept me 
from mentioning my guardian, or from any 
hint that I possessed wealth. I saw that 
both Will Willoughby and Miss Hester 
fancied that I was on the way to become a 
professional artist ; and at first I suppose my 
reserve about myself and the love of mystery 
and adventure led me to fall in, without 
intentional misrepresentation, with this idea 
of theirs, the more so as it flattered my 
vanity so highly, for it.was the supreme 
ambition of my heart to paint pictures for 
the exhibitions; but this last week some 
other motive unexplained even to myself 
guarded my lips still closer and furthered 
the innocent illusion. 

“And I must get on with my painting 
besides,” I added, dreading, I knew not 
why, the silence. “You must look out for 
me at the autumn exhibitions, ‘ View of 
Wensleydale from a Window,’ you couldn’t 
mistake it—painted under difficult circum- 
stances—” I looked up laughing, but my 
eyes met a face too grave, and eyes too full 
for laughter, and the light self-mockery died 
on my lips, and then on a sudden before I 
knew what was going to happen, I found 
my hands, knitting and all, in his, and he 
began to say “Sybil!”—but does anybody 
in the world imagine that I am going to tell 
them what he said? If so, I am sorry for 
them. The blackbird on the bough above 
our heads knew better, and took no notice 
except to pipe out all his heart in his song 
of a summer, and the bees buzzed past quite 
absorbed in their honey-making, and the 
happy butterflies danced from flower to 
flower on light wings of joy, and the sun 
poured into the flower cups, making every 
little shoot and blade rejoice, and the great 
world turned round, and the old, old won- 
derful story had come down even to foolish, 
wild, harum-scarum me in my little turn of 
a day. 

I do not know how long after this it was 
—for I suppose one’s moments of bliss in 
life are the only things which give one some 
notion of the timeless joy of heaven—and it 
would be impossible to say what time had 
elapsed when we were wakened from our 
dream by a loud harsh voice from which 
utter amazement and wrath seemed to wring 
the words— 
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“William! what are you doing here?” 


« William ! what are you doing here ?” 

I suppose I knew as well as he who it was 
before I lifted my startled face, and saw 
Jasper Willoughby standing on the little 
garden walk in riding boots, whip in hand ; 
I remember my heart gave one great leap 
and seemed to stand still, the transition of 
emotion was so sudden. As for Will, he 
sprang to his full height, for he had been 
kneeling at my side—and though I saw his 
face pale rapidly, he answered very quietly, 

“1 have come home, brother Jasper.” 

There was no reply, but a silence more 
terrifying than words on the other’s part, 
while his face darkened ominously. I felt 
proud of Will, and cf the self-command of his 
countenance and attitude, as he stood in his 
lordly height facing his brother with a quiet 
determination, perfectly modest without a 
hint of bluster, and inclined to be friendly 
withal if the other pleased ; and even then, 
though I felt half sick with fear, I can recall 
the strange thrill which the consciousness 
that I had a right to be proud of him 
brought, and that deep undercurrent of joy 


that he belonged to me and I to him, which 
nothing could ever take away. 

And then suddenly all the wild passion of 
that West Riding race broke forth in Jasper, 
and he began to pour out invective and abuse 
in such a torrent of speech as I could not have 
imagined him capable of ; but it made me 
turn white and sick, and I heard Will answer 
in wrath that was more terrible for being so 
held in hand. 

“Excuse me, brother; if you please, we 
will defer our parley. I will answer you, 
but not while this lady is present.” 

“ And what have you to do with the girl?” 
the other burst out. “ll have none of your 
gallantry and nonsense here, you penniless, 
scapegrace young dog! ”—— he broke off, 
for at that minute Miss Hester came hurry- 
ing out. 

“Come, come, for God’s sake,” she said, 
as, trembling and breathless, she took hold 
of me and helped me out of the chair, with 
Will at my other side. 

“Dear Miss Hester, don’t be, alarmed ; 
things will come right, I know they will,” I 
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whispered in her ear. My own momentary 
fear had vanished, and I seemed to be lifted 
above everything on some great wave of joy, 
heeding no more the tempest than the sea- 
bird, riding securely on the breakers, heeds 
the dashing of the sea-foam. 

But I was grieved for Miss Hester and for 
Will, though I knew he could take care of 
himself and of everything besides. Once 
in my own room, I sat with my head in my 
hands, and thought, and thought, while the 
minutes went like hours, and I could hear 
the sound of angry voices which came surg- 
ing up every now and then through the 
closed door; and prayed for guidance to do 
the right thing. Had not the right moment 
come? He was mine now ; should I Jet him 
be tortured like this, when a word might set 
all right for him and poor Miss Hester ? 

There came a tap at my door, and Molly 
entered, holding her apron to her eyes, and 
laid a little folded note on the table. 

“Oh, my!” she said; “don’t Mr. Jasper 
go on awful! But I’m that sorry for Miss 
Hester and Mr. Will, and—and you, miss, and 
Mr. Will he ¢xed me to give you this.” 
And even amidst her genuine concern, she 
could not help accompanying her bob curtsey 
by a somewhat knowing look. 

The note only contained a few hurried 
lines, but they brought me such a rush of 
happiness for all the evident distress in which 
they were written, that I could scarcely read 
them. 


“My Darinc,—How can I apologise to 
you for the rough words you have heard ? 

“T think it will be best on every one’s ac- 
count for me to goaway ; I shall leave home 
to-night. You know, I believe, that I am 
penniless, as my brother said, but I have a 
strong arm, and a willing heart to work for 
you if you will let me, and if you hold to the 
promise of yourself which you have given 
me. Nothing can take away that joy from 
me now ; and if you bid me hope, I shall try 
to prove myself more worthy of you. 

‘Yours most faithful and true, 
°“v. ew. 

After reading it over two or three times, I 
got to my feet, and I don’t quite know how, 
but, with the help of a stick and the ban- 
nisters, I managed to scramble down-stairs, 
and found myself at the hall door. As I 
opened it the voice of Jasper Willoughby 
burst out. He seemed still to be giving way 
to ungovernable and unreasoning fury. Will 
was standing silently, evidently at white- 
heat too, biting his lip, and still facing his 


brother. Miss Hester was sitting with 
clasped hands by the hearth, looking fear- 
fully from one to the other, and imploring 
them to make peace. 

I felt myself blanch too, but I was not 
afraid now. I had been accustomed to be 
obeyed, and I felt determined this wolf 
should hear reason; and was it not for 
Will’s sake? As they all three turned in 
amazement to the doorway where I stood, I 
waved my hand to Jasper, saying : 

“Stop, please, Mr. Willoughby ; I have 
something to say,” and as I saw Will advance 
a step as if to stop me and shield me from 
wrath, I waved him away too, and con- 
tinued, “and I mean to say it. I know all 
the cause of your anger, and what your 
brother did, and I know he does not deserve 
this. It is all about money, I know, and I 
want to say that I have more than enough 
to pay off anything that he owes through 
his generosity in helping a friend, and it 
will make me very happy to pay it. He 
shall pay it himself, rather, for the money 
will be his because—because—I am going to 
marry him.” 

I believe I faltered just a little at those 
last words, and I do not quite remember 
what followed, except the pause of blank 
amazement on the part of everybody; and 
the next moment, when I could see again, I 
noticed that Will’s face looked much graver 
and more dissatisfied than I had anticipated. 

Jasper was the first to break the silence. 
Of course, he could not be expected to leave 
off his wrath all in a minute at this new 
turn of affairs. He took refuge in sneering. 
He always knew his brother was a crafty 
fellow, and knew how to make up to a 
young lady when it suited him; and if he 
liked that way of getting himself out of a 
scrape, he, Jasper, had nothing-to say to it, 
though it was not quite the sort. of thing his 
family had been accustomed to do, &c. 

But Will seemed to listen no more, and, 
as for me, I cared no more for the false 
words than for the wind. It was that grave, 
crestfallen look on Will’s face, and that 
proud, averted attitude of his that cut me 
to the heart; but I understood him per- 
fectly : 


“Tlead no longer, Ride thou at my side. 
Thou art the kingliest of all kitchen knaves.”’ 


I stepped to his side. The intensity of 
feeling broke through all timidity. I put 
both my hands into his, as he had taken 
them that hour in the garden, and looked 


up. 
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“ William! won’t you be glad? You did 
not know anything about me being rich, but 
Iam just the same really as before ; won't 
you take me still as I am ¢” 

Then in the face of brother and sister, he 
turned and folded me to his heart. 

“T take you, my queen,” he said. 


So all’s well that ends well, and there is 
little more to tell. Jasper Willoughby be- 
came reconciled to the turn affairs had taken, 
and shook hands with Will over the old 
hearth-stone. 

And Miss Hester’s face grew so glad and 
so sweet she looked most like a bride her- 
self. My guardian came to fetch me home ; 
not of course in a very pleasant frame of 
mind, especially over that business of send- 
ing that cheque to Will, which I wrapped up, 
like a bitter pill as I knew it would be, in 


much sugar in the shape of a love-letter. 
Indeed, we exemplified once more in our- 
selves the truth of that old adage, “ The 
course of true love never did run smooth.” 

But we were young and full of hope. He 
worked hard, as he ‘said he should do, for 
some long months ia improving himself in 
knowledge of all things pertaining to farm- 
ing and ‘management of land, and then we 
bought a home, and I chose it in Yorkshire, 
not too far aw ay from Miss Hester, with a 
farm or two upon it, and tenants to look 
after to Will’s heart’s content. And we 
have been married for years now—“ Sybil, 
his most happy fate,” he calls me; but I do 
not think that either of us is likely to 
forget that adventurous sketching expedi- 
tion, and the thunder-storm that ‘drove me 
to seek shelter that night at the old house 
down in the dale. 


THE END. 
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THE PAINTER OF ETERNAL YOUTH. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 
By L. T. MEADE. 


HE frontispiece to this article 
represents the celebrated pic- 
ture, “The Golden Stairs,” 
which was first exhibited in 
1880. Here may be seen a 
aes troop of joyous maidens carrying 
Ds musical instruments, and descend- 
+ ing with light steps the golden stairs, 
79 which may lead, for aught we can tell, 
straight from heaven to earth. They 
troop down these stairs with light steps; 
extreme youth, extreme grace, the perfec- 
tion of innocent beauty on each face, in each 
form and gesture. Some of the girls are 
wreathed with flowers, some turn to talk 
eagerly with their fellows; others, again, 
are pensive with pure and lovely thought ; 
they have been compared to white lilies, and 
never has the painter more clearly shown his 
capacity for doing the most delicate and 
beautiful work. Are these maidens to bé 
disillusionised in their descent to . earth? 
Whocan say? Their joyous youth must now 
arrest the attention of all who look at them. 
In colour this long narrow panel is ex- 
tremely delicate. It is painted in shades of 
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grey, white, and ivory. Mrs. Ady, in de- 
scribing it, says there is “no symbolism 
here, no parable and hidden meaning, none 
of the sumptuous colour with which the 
painter is accustomed to feast both eye and 
soul; but for pure beauty of line and exqui- 
site rhythm, it would be hard to equal this 
picture.” Then she adds, ‘“ Whatever his 
subject, the spirit of beauty is always pre- 
sent in this painter’s dreams.” Mrs, Ady’s 
description is true in the main, but it seems 
to me that this lovely vision is not without 
its meaning. “The Golden Stairs” may 
typify the spring-time of youth, and tke 
girls in the glory of their fresh beauty may 
be a further vision of that time of resurrec- 
tion and rejoicing. 

In the picture of “Spring” a sower goes 
forth to sow; she is scattering, as in the 
parable, good seed. Her mien is joyous, 
she is alive with hope; the soft west winds 
take her long drapery and blow it about ; 
her rounded limbs are plainly visible ; 
flowers spring up at her feet, she wears a 
garland of flowers on her head ; all is pro- 
mise about her. We most of us know the 
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beautiful story of Persephone, which em- 
bodies the legend of spring. While Per- 
sephone lived in King Pluto’s dominions the 
world was black with winter. No flowers 
or green things grew upon the earth. At 
last, as the beautiful old story tells, she 
emerged again upon the surface of the earth. 
‘That king of story-tellers, Hawthorne, thus 
describes her joyful coming :— 

“It was delightful to behold, as Persephone 
hastened along, how the path grew verdant 
behind, and on either side of her. Wherever 
she set her blessed foot there was at once ¢ 
dewy flower. The violets gushed up along 
the wayside. The grass and the grain began 
to sprout with tenfold vigour and luxuriance 
to make up for the dreary months that had 
been wasted in barrenness. The starved 
cattle immediately set to work, grazing after 
their long fast, and ate enormously all day, 
and got up at midnight to eat more. Nor 
must I forget to say that all the birds in the 
whole world hopped about on the blossoming 
trees and sang together in a prodigious 
ecstasy of joy.” 

‘ 

“‘ Here she was wont to go! and here! and here! 
Just where those daisies, pinks, and violets grow, 
‘rhe world may find the Spring by following her, 
For other print her airy steps ne’er left. 

Her treading would not bend a blade of grass, 
Or shake the downy blow-ball from his stalk ! 
But like the sott West wind she shot along, 


And where she went the flowers took thickest root, 
As she had sowed them with her odorous foot.” 


The little picture, “Love and the Pilgrim,” 
represents in many ways some of the strong- 
est work of the painter. Like all great 
souls he acknowledges the transcendent 
power of Love. For his “Love amongst 
the Ruins,” Love is the great Consolation ; 
in the “Chant d@Amour” we see Love as 
the consecrating Spirit of Life ; and here, in 
“ Love and the Pilgrim,” as the mighty Guide 
and Deliverer. In the essence of this picture 
Mr. Watts’s idea in his ‘‘ Love and Life ” is 
repeated. The strength is on the side of 
Love; the weakness, the cowardice, the 
shrinking backward movement comes from 
timorous Life. In Mr. Watts’s picture he 
represents Life as a woman, Burne-Jones 
makes his pilgrim a man. In both cases the 
path is rough and rocky—in both cases the 
guide leads upward and onward. 

‘* No respite now till the far-off quest 
Is hardly won, 


For Life, the Pilgrim, knows not rest 
From sun to sun,” 


The figure of Love in this picture is full 
of that untiring energy which must surely 
be an attribute of the Divine. His great 
wings are spread wide, over them flutters a 
flock of white doves, which may symbolise 
the spirit of peace and rest which always 
accompanies Love. 

The picture is full of intense movement, 
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**Love and the Pilgri.n.” 


Love impels and commands, the pilgrim 
struggles while he follows. 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones has devoted his 
genius to many forms of art. We owe him 
much in almost every style of decoration, 


and his designs for stained glass in parti- 
cular are some of the most beautiful of 
modern times. His great work, “The Six 
Days of Creation,” was painted for a window 
in a church in Northamptonshire. Two of 
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“ Spring.” 


the upper lights of the window are repre- 
sented here; the whole six symbolise the 
different days of creation. The creative pro- 
gress of the world is represented in the great 
globes or spheres carried by the angels. They 
hold them in strong hands, and stand with 
the steadfast calm of eternity, unruffled by 
the transient emotions of earth. “They all 
shall wax old as doth a garment, but Thou 
remainest, and Thy years shall not fail,” 
seems to be written on their faces. The re- 
productions given here represent the Third 
and Fifth Days. 

It would be impossible in the short space 
devoted to this paper to describe even a 
tenth of the work of the painter. Year by 
year his fame and popularity grow greater 
and greater, and his finest works are doubt- 


less known to most of my readers. But I 
cannot turn to a brief account of his life 
without saying something about a picture, 
or rather a series of pictures, which are by 
many people considered his most distin- 
guished work. I allude to the splendid ren- 
dering of that old, old, and delightful tale of 
the sleeping beauty. The pictures are called 
“The Legend of the Briar-Rose,” and are 
four in number. They were exhibited a few 
years ago by Messrs. Agnew & Sons, in 
Bond Street, but are now the property of a 
private gentleman, who for greater security 
has had them built into the walls of one of 
his rooms. These treasures are thus lost to 
the public. 

For richness of colouring and minuteness 
of detail, the series can scarcely be surpassed, 
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but it is the poetic conception, the new light 
thrown on an old story, which make their 
special charm. The painter has chosen the 
moment when the successful knight appears 
on the threshold of the enchanted palace, to 
break the spell. Arreste. life surrounds 
him ; the air is drowsy with sleep ; except in 
the luxuriant vegetation, the slumbér which 
might almost be death pervades everything ; 
the briar-rose blossoms wildly in this wilder- 
ness, its trailing clusters are everywhere ; its 
beauty and sweetness seem to clothe this 
living death. The knight, with dazed eyes, 
enters on the spell-bound place ; he carries 
his trusty sword in his hand, and looks afar 
with that spiritual light of courage which is 
one of the characteristics of all Burne-Jones’s 
heroes. The knights who have fallen in the 
quest lie around him. 

In the distance sits the king on his throne, 
with his counsellors near him. He and they 
are motionless, as if carved in marble, but 
the life which is only arrested still breathes 
warm on their faces. Farther away are the 
maidens of the court; their youth, their 
suppleness, their young faces are all repre- 
sented with a genius which makes the scene 
so real that one feels inclined to step softly 
not to disturb such gracious repose. And 
then in the farthest vista of all lies the prin- 
cess herself. Heavy is her slumber, uncon- 
scious her perfect repose; we gaze almost 
spell-bound. Ina moment all will be changed ; 
there will be life, movement, excitement, 
wonder; eyes will open, lips will speak. The 
old story which every child knows and loves, 
which every girl believes in, and every gal- 
lant youth tries to live up to, was never told 
like this before ; the painter has put a new 
meaning into it, and beautiful as it has always 
been has transfigured it. His own marvel- 
lous.sense of wonder enables him to seize the 
salient truth from the old legend and present 
it in this dream of colour and lovely form. 

The training which led to these results 
ought to interest all admirers of the artist’s 
works. In his early days, Edward Burne- 
Jones was intended for the Church. His 
education began at King Edward’s School, in 
Birmingham, in which town he was born in 
1833. He*went from there to Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, and it was during his collegiate 
life that circumstances arose which diverted 
his mind to Art as the grand ambition of his 
life. The works of the Pre-Raphaelites, Hol- 
man Hunt, Rossetti, William Morris, weve at 
that time béginning to attract public atten- 
tion, and to quote from Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
house :— 


THE PAINTER OF ETERNAL YOUTH. 


“The romance, the mysticism, and un- 
earthly beauty of Rossetti’s creations exer- 
cised an immediate fascination’ over the 
young student, and as if to complete the 
spell it was at college he met William Morris, 
the future decorwtive poet and poetical de- 
corator, with whom he was to enter into a 
life-long partnership of the imagination.” 

He quickly gave up all idea of entering 
the Church, and, following the advice of 
Rossetti, left the University before taking his 
degree. In 1856 he took up his residence 
at 17, Red Lion Square, with Rossetti and 
William Morris. From that moment he 
threw his whole soul into the study of art, 
and following the advice of Rossetti would 
not undergo an academic training. By 
strenuous efforts Burne-Jones has long ere 
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THE PAINTER OF ETERNAL YOUTH. 


this made up for the deficiency which this 
want of early discipline makes painfully 
visible in the work of his great friend and 
master. He is now acknowledged to be a 
perfect draughtsman. He worked hard, 
showing from the first the highest imagina- 
tive qualities, but although he painted several 
beautiful pictures it was a long time before 
he became really famous. Except at the 
Dudley Gallery he seldom, if ever, exhibited 
in London, and it was not until 1877, when 
the Grosvenor Gallery was opened for the 
first time, that the public saw with amaze- 
ment what a wonderful genius they had in 
their midst. ‘The Six Days of Creation,” 
“The Beguiling of Merlin,” and other great 
pictures were here exhibited. Criticism was 
strong, the fame of the new painter spread 
like wild-fire, he was praised, blamed, ad- 
mired, hated, and adored in the same breath. 
From this moment he took his distinctive 
place amongst our master painters, and his 
influence more and more each year pervades 
modern art. 

“In accordance with his Pre-Raphaelite 
brothers, sincerity is his watchword. To 
reject nothing, to select nothing, to scorn 
nothing in nature, was the duty set before 
them by Mr. Ruskin. But how,” says Mr. 
Monkhouse, “was this selection to be made 
with regard to art which was not realistic 
at all? What about landscapes which were 
never seen, and events which never did 
happen? How to treat those visions of the 
poets which, as long as man exists, will 
demand some attempt of the poetic artist to 
realise in form? Millais could buy his straw- 
berries in Covent Garden Market; but even 
in that emporium of the fruit of the world 
where could he find an apple from the 
Garden of Eden or the Hesperides? Where 
does the great principle of sincerity come in 
here? The answer is comparatively easy. 
Be sincere to your imagination. Realise as 
far as possible the vision of your mind, be 
careful that your design is the expression of 
your true self, not an imitation of what some 
one else has done, or what you think he 
would have done in your place.” 

“The desire of this great painter is to 
present in perfect form the children of his 
own imagination, and to clothe them with 
the most lovely raiment he could devise. For 
this he has had to wait, and watch, and-work. 
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For this he has ransacked not only nature, 
but art, and the result is that he has created 
a new world with the breath of his own 
genius—a world wonderfully beautiful and 
beautifully wondrous.” 

These remarks, which I have just quoted 
from Mr. Monkhouse, seem exactly to de- 
scribe what Burne-Jones has done for his 
day and generation. His is the office of the 
gentle knight who with his magic touch has 
come to waken us “to that new world which 
is the old” —the world of endless youth, of 
poetry and romance, of undying love, and of 
spiritual beauty. 








ONLY A NICKNAME. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
By Mrs. G. S. REANEY. 


& IS mother died within a few hours of 
af the birth of the unfortunate wee 
man of whom I would write. His 
father looked sorrowfully at the 
“little mortal” as it lay in the nurse’s arms, 
and pronounced it to be “an ugly little 
brat”: perhaps there was some excuse for 
him. His heart was full of shadows that 
day, and his eyes were dimmed with unshed 
tears: his vision was impaired. 

And thus it happened that the wee baby, 
although christened ‘Stanley Victor,” was 
called by common consent in that motherless 
home “Little Ugly.” 

The name grew up with him. To those 
who spoke it, it had no real meaning ; to the 
one who bore it, it had interpretations which 
time and occasion unfolded, leaving too often 
jar and discord in a heart which happier con- 
ditions woald have filled with rhythmical 
music. 

“Little Ugly,” keenly sensitive and most 
unhealthily self-conscious, felt himself to be a 
blot, a blemish, a blur upon the universe. 
He did not like being ugly. The birds and 
the flowers were pretty—why was he not 
pretty ? The dog, supposed to be his special 
pet, became his aversion, for ofttimes it was 
praised for its shapeliness and pronounced 
“a little beauty.” The cat, too, the family 
favourite of many years’ standing, was so 
often spoken of by visitors as “a lovely crea- 
ture” that the very sight of her was sug- 
gestive of uncomfortable thoughts and feel- 
ings, and she became both torture and tor- 
ment toa heart aching for love, and sympathy, 
and—comeliness. 

The boy grew more and more reserved. 
He seldom saw his father, whose profession 
took him much from home. To all the women- 
kind about the house he was increasingly 
cold and distant. His tutor was preoccupied 
and hard in manner, daily going through the 
duties of his office with calm placidity, glad 
to escape from the position which was pain- 
fully suggestive in his case of the £s. d., 
which better men feel to be a very secondary 
element in work of the kind, glad to escape 
schoolroom duties when the clock pointed to 
the time of release. 

At the age of fourteen Stanley Victor was 
sent to a large semi-public school, his nick- 
name, in some way unaccountable, .arrived 





there before him To discover this was fo 
a new-born hope to die. 

He was doomed. The Fates were against 
him. “Ugly” he had been from his loveless 
babyhood to the present stage of youth. 
“Ugly” he was to continue up the rugged 
hill of boyhood until he reached the heights 
of manhood, when—and this was the saddest 
part of his misery—it would cease to matter 
what people thought or said about him. The 
poetry of life would be at an end ; its dreams 
and ambitions dying a natural death. Stern 
reality—the need to work, to be, to do, to 
suffer—would absorb all lesser thoughts and 
emotions, 

Something of this the poor boy felt, al- 
though he could not have found language 
whereby to express the same. He only knew 
that to be called “ Ugly” within an hour ot 
reaching school was for him to feel that the 
new life had begun in the darkness of night, 
when he had hoped, and expected, and 
“counted upon” the daydawn. 

Stanley Victor never looked more deserv- 
ing of his nickname than when he took his 
place in the Bible class which a neighbour- 
ing clergyman was in the habit of holding 
at that school once a fortnight. 

“Bible classes? What have I to do with 
such things ?” This had been his bitter soli- 
loquy when told that while “ purely optional’, 
the fourth-form boys were expected to at- 
tend.” 

He had taken his seat with an ill grace, 
looking as sour-tempered and out of humour 
as could be ; too angry to care to raise his 
eyes to the face of him who waited to begin. 
Nor did the manly, deep-toned voice which 
spoke in kindly greeting to all arouse him. 
He was utterly careless of what was going 
on. It was only carelessness and indifference 
which had brought him to the class. He had 
neither will nor power to say, “I intend to 
stay away.” 

Still, having come once, he came again and 
again. The clergyman tried to speak with 
him, but he got scant courtesy. Stanley Vic- 
tor was never in a mood for personal preach- 
ing; enough that he did not resent the general 
appeal, but sat out each lesson with strong 
indifference and a look which might have 
been taken as an evidence of silent scorn and 
contempt. Surely he was learning to live in 
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ONLY A NICKNAME. 


the solitude to which he had been forced 
rather than led by circumstances. 

The clergyman felt an indescribable inte- 
rest in that hard-featured guest. Quite 
early in the day he had asked his name and 
received the laughing reply, “Ugly. No 
one knows him by any other.” 

“Umph!” said the good man with a sigh, 
“the name certainly fits him,” an all-un- 
conscious blunder, binding more closely to 
the shadowed youth the cruel and unlovely 
title. 

Thus do we unthinkingly put in deeper 
shading to the cloud, which hides the sun 
and throws in shadow a figure which can 
never be seen to best advantage in darkness. 
How unjust we are without meaning to 
be so! 

There came a day when the morose-looking 
boy was absent from the class. What ailed 
him? Fever. He had been removed to the 
school infirmary. 

“T should like to see the boy,” said the 
clergyman at the close of the Bible class. 

“ Impossible,” said the schoolmaster. ‘To 
do so would mean to be put in quarantine 
for three weeks.” 

“I accept the conditions,” was the quiet 
reply. 

In vain the master of the school sought to 
argue away the clergyman’s intention. 

“My duty is plain,” he said. “It may 
give me a chance of getting hold of the 
boy.” . 

“Getting hold of him? Never,” was the 
uncongenial reply. ‘He is ugly in nature 
as well as in name.” 

Restless, miserable, utterly desolate and 
lonely lay the fever-stricken boy. Life at 
its best was a weary ache to him, to-day it 
was more than this—it was an agony. Oh, 
why could he not die, and there be an end of 
everything ? 

Upon this restless, fever-tossed boy, with 
his throbbing, burning head, there came the 
cool touch of a sympathetic hand. The 
clergyman stood beside him with gentle yet 
manly, hopeful words. 

“He would get through. Life was all 
before him. Endless opportunities and pos- 
sibilities.” 

The boy lay moody and sullen. He did 
not scorn the sympathy, but he had so well 
learnt to live without it that he did not 
readily grasp it. He continued silent during 
the repetition of a portion of Scripture and 
a brief prayer. 

“Good-bye,” said the visitor. 
you, my boy.” 


** God bless 
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“Good-bye, sir,” said the boy courteously 
but coldly. 

A few steps towards the door, then the 
clergyman turned back. 

“Stanley, I am so sorry for you, old chap,” 
he said, as, bending down he pressed his lips 
to the lad’s burning brow. 

What had happened? The boy was in 
tears, 

“Tt is the very first real kiss I ever re- 
member to have had in my life,” he said 
between his sobs. 

The ice was broken ; the pent-up watcrs 
of love were free to flow. 

“ He will live,” said the doctor, upon his 
next visit. ‘I thought badly of his case a 
few hours ago, but he is calmer, happier, 
more hopeful. What can have brought about 
this change ?” 

The patient heard the query, but did not 
attempt to answer it. A smile broke out 
about his lips; it seemed to come as if on a 
voyage of discovery to see how far smiles 
could be accommodated there. It was in no 
haste to go, and lingered on when sleep, more 
peaceful than any which had as yet come to 
the fever-stricken boy, gently soothed his 
restless limbs into perfect quiet. 

a a * 3 * 

The days and weeks passed, Stanley Victor 
was back again amongst his school com- 
panions, whose whispered criticisms were 
full of suggestion. 

“T declare having the fever has made him 
quite good-looking.” 

“What an alteration! Don’t you see, he 
actually smiles as if he’s had a jolly time of 
it in his illness and has left the ‘dumps’ the 
other side of it.” 

“What's got the fellow? Surely he can’t 
be—in love ?” 

Yes, Stanley Victor was in love. Love 
had awakened his slumbering soul, giving 
warmth to his heart, brightness to his eyes, 
and purpose to his life. He was in love with 
the man who had ventured to kiss his fever- 
stricken brow. 

And now came happy days. Had it been 
suggested, or did it come as a natural conse- 
quence to the wonderful change in appear- 
ance, tone and manners?—the nickname 
“Ugly” actuaily ceased to exist. Perhaps 
Stanley Victor would not have cared much 
now had it been otherwise. At best it would 
only have been to him as the tomb which 
once held his dead self. To-day that self 
had risen from the dead. The tomh belonged 
to the past. To attach it to life to-day could 
not have robbed him of that life. 
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From that time his career was a long, 
bright success. He became master of the 
very studies which once were so hateful to 
him, popular with the very boys who once 
so despised him. His aims, and objects, and 
plans took form, without any real effort upon 
his part to bring his future within the touch 
of practical detail. - His life to-day is in dis- 
tant lands, a king among his fellows. 

It is possible that the sufferings of his own 
childhood will have wrought wondrous bless- 


UGANDA PAST 


UGANDA PAST AND PRESENT. 


ings for the childhood of other boys. He 
believes many a life is spoilt and character 
ruined (and, as he does not hesitate to say 
this, the fact is digested by the thoughtful) 
simply by the cruel nickname under which 
some: sensitive nature has had to fight its 
way in the world. 


* % * & 


Of his clergyman friend, it is neediess to 
say, “ He has had his reward.” 


AND PRESENT. 


By tne Rev. R. P. ASHE, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


PART II.—UGANDA PRESENT. 


|N my last paper I gave some 
glimpse of the old Uganda 
religion and customs, which 
the advancing tide of civili- 
sation has swept almost en- 
tirely away. 

In the present paper I 
propose to speak of the Uganda of to-day, 
lately become a British Protectorate, and of 
the phase of its religious development through 
which the country is now passing. 

The question of missionary enterprise is so 
closely bound up with the subject that it 
must necessarily enter largely into what I 
say; since, in a remarkable degree, it is 
owing to such enterprise that Uganda has 
become so completely changed from what it 
used to be in former days. 

Mutesa, the friend of Speke and Stanley, 
was the link that connected old and new 
Uganda. With him passed away the ancient 
glory of his country. Mutesa always seems 
to me to have been a harmonious part of the 
dim mystery which enshrouded the source of 
the Nile ; almost immediately on its discovery, 
Uganda, as it was, vanished away, as some- 
times happens to an exhumed body; the 
features, which the light for one brief mo- 
ment shows’ perfectly preserved for ages, 
will the next moment crumble to undistin- 
guishable dust. 

The burial of Mutesa may be taken as one 
instance of how old customs were breaking 
down. Mutesa was the first king placed in 
a coffin and interred in a grave. 

On the accession of a king in former times, 
the custom used to be for a long fuse to be 








ignited by aman named Senkole. The fuse 
was wound round a post, and each day Sen- 
kole added more to the length of the fuse. 
When the king happened to die, it became 
the part of Senkole to extinguish the fuse, 
and to whisper mysteriously to the Katikiro, 
“The fire is out,” the formula by which in 
Uganda the death of the king is expressed. 
At first the king’s death is kept secret, but 
soon the terrible fact becomes known, where- 
upon the wild death-wail goes up from the 
multitude of women in the king’s vast enclo- 
sure. No one who has ever heard it can for- 
get the sound of that great cry, as it sud- 
denly breaks forth upon the midnight still- 
ness, now rising to a shriek of anguish, anon 
sinking to a wail of plaintive despair. 

The corpse of the deceased king used to 
be taken to a place called Merera, the butaka, 
or possession, of an old landed proprietor 
called Sebandeke, and some eight hours’ march 
west of Mengo. Here the lower jaw was cut 
off and placed in an ant-heap (hinyomo), that 
the ants might eat it perfectly clean. The 
body, despoiled of its lower jaw, was not in- 
terred, but carried to the house of a peasant 
on the estate and laid there ; the house was 
immediately broken down, so that the heavy 
thatch and débris might completely cover the 
dead king’s corpse ; strong stakes were driven 
in side by side all round the house to keep 
off wild animals ; and then the king’s chief 
butler or brewer (Seruti), his chief baker or 
cook (Kauta), the chief of the Bahuma herds- 
men (Sebalija), and his second in command 
(Sensalira), were put to death there. The 
third ruler of the Bahuma, however, used to 
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First Ordained Christians. 


be left alive ; but Mulamba, the king’s door- 
maker, was killed ; also his lady cook and his 
lady brewer. 

To return now to the jaw, which is called 
lwanga ; it was carefully removed from the 
ant-heap and presented before the new king; 
after which it was handed to Muanoga, the 
king’s tailor, who covered it with beads worked 
in patterns. Then on a site chosen in Busiro, 
the Government of Mugema, in which the 
capital is always built, a kigya, or sacred 
temple, used to be erected, surrounded with 
a fence of reeds, wattled or woven, not sewn, 
side by side, as in an ordinary enclosure. 
This enclosure was capable of containing 
some three hundred houses, which were in- 
habited by the dead king’s widows, and was 
guarded outside by old men. The jaw, 
lwanga, was kept by the head widow, who 
had been formerly the head wife, or Aadu 
Inbare, of the dead king: and the late 
Queen Sister, the Luhuga, became the head 
of the whole establishment, but lived in a 
separate enclosure of her own outside. 

De Quincey is the author of a thrilling 
essay, entitled, “Murder considered as a 


Fine Art.” It may be of interest to give 
some insight into the manner in which a 
young Uganda monarch is initiated into this 
ghastly accomplishment, an apprenticeship 
which, there is every reason to believe, King 
Mwanga duly underwent, on being inducted 
into his kingdom. 

The minute top, called a teetotum, which 
English children spin by twirling between 
the finger and thumb, has its counterpart in 
Uganda in the long stones of the empafu, a 
fruit somewhat resembling a damson. The 
fruit grows upon the magnificent incense- 
bearing tree called in Uganda the mwafu ; the 
stones are called nenje, and to spin the teeto- 
tum is called kubonga nenje ; it is spun upon 
a smooth plantain leaf. 

Now, there is in the Busiro a garden, or 
possession, called Bukere kere, in which there 
grows one of these enormous incense-bear- 
ing trees (iwafu), which has the name of 
Nabonga nani (i.e. whom shall I play at teeto- 
tum with’), It is the custom for the young 
king to come to this tree and pick up one of 
the fallen fruit, uttering the formula, “ Na- 
bonga nani,” Whom shall I play at teetotum 
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with? The owner of the garden replies, 
“With this one,” pointing out a lad who has 
been brought for the purpose. The lad has 
been selected for the king to kubirako—prac- 
tise the art of murder upon. Immediately 
all the bystanders fall on the unhappy youth 
and pommel him to death with their fists, no 
spears or sticks being allowed. They then 
cut out the sinews of the boy’s back, from 
which are fashioned a pair of thin anklets, 
called magota. Upto this point the king has 
killed no one, but on donning the deadly 
circlet of the magota, he kills, and the more 
he murders, the more he is feared and the 
greater his glory. This custom only obtains 
in the great family of the Mamba, of which 
King Mwanga is a scion. 

Such, then, was the apprenticeship, and of 
such a nature the ideas in which Mutesa’s 
successor was brought up; and, unlike the 
older kings of Uganda, who had had more 
or less training in government—some of 
them holding, I believe, high positions in 
the country—Mwanga was called from what 
was practically the position of a peasant to 
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the autocratic power of an African emperor, 
and called to the kingdom at perhaps the 
most critical period in its whole history. 
The imperceptible tide of foreign civilisation 
had quietly rippled onward, and under its 
silent action the old customs were crumbling 
to decay, and the leaven of one new religion 
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was mightily working, while the light of 
another was awfully dawning when Mwanga 
was suddenly elected to occupy his father’s 
throne. 

I was in Uganda at the time, and have 
carefully noted his career from that day to 
this—a career whose vicissitudes compose a 
veritable romance, although it must be con- 
fessed that Mwanga has figured more fre- 
quently as a craven knight than as an ideal 
hero. But more interesting by far than the 
history of any individual, though that indi- 
vidual be a king, is the history of the growth 
of new ideas, and of a new religion, in a 
country like Uganda, and of this I wish to 
speak more particularly. 

Now the success of the Uganda mission 
thus far can hardly be gainsaid by the most 
cynical of those who denounce missionary 
effort ; and here I may briefly capitulate the 
broad result of the undertaking, and for the 
sake of argument, not carefully distinguish 
the preaching of the Christian faith, whether 
by Protestant or Romish teachers. 

Up to the year 1880 Uganda was a nation 
groaning under the most awful 
tyranny imaginable, a veritable land 
of the shadow of death. No one 
could count on life or property even 
foraday. The great chiefs, under 
their fine calico gowns and gorgeous 
gold-embroidered coats, were accus- 
tomed to wear round their loins a 
piece of the commonest native bark- 
cloth, a thing not worth the rob- 
bing; since no one knew whether 
before nightfall he might not sud- 
denly be denounced and sentenced, 
stripped by the king of chieftain- 
ship, land, and possessions, and 
moreover, literally there and then 
stripped of his gorgeous clothing 
and left naked ; therefore, for the 
sake of decency, he wore a rag of 
clothing that no one would think 
worth snatching from him. 

Some years ago, in writing of 
Uganda, I thus described the state 
of the country :—“ Daily went up 
the terrible cries of unhappy victims, 
as they were deliberately hacked 
to pieces with strips of reed, sharp 
enough to be used as knives; victims con- 
demned very often for nothing, or merely 
for some breach of court etiquette; fre- 
quently furnaces were smoking, in which 
the agonised bodies of persons innocent of 
any crime writhed in slow torture till death, 
more merciful than their tormentors, ended 
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of their anguish and despair; and sometimes allowed, was not practised upon anything like 
nga scenes of hideous shame were enacted, and the same scale as in Uganda. 
er’s enacted publicly, in open baraza, in presence The religion of the country was an ancient 
of the king, 
ave and at his com- -_ 
to mand.” ™] 
ea This un- 
on- happy people, 
fre- ground down 
eal } and oppressed 
the by their tyran- 
di- nous rulers at 
vth home, were yet 
1a a curse and a 
to scourge to all 
the surround- 
ion ing nations, 
ost for a host of 
ry from twenty 
the to forty thou- 
the sand warriors 
ish was kept con- 
her tinually under 
arms, and was 
ion sent out to ra- 
ful vage and raid 
nd the neighbour- 
ne ing territories, 
en and to slaugh- : 
A Rare Scene. 
ler ter the men 
US and ensiave 
us- the women and children. and awful superstition, richly endowed, and 
Sa Slavery flourished in Uganda in tropical made doubly terrible by the holocaust of 
rk- luxuriance. I am amazed when I read the human victims frequently sacrificed in carry- 
ob- remarks of some travellers on the subject of ing out its fearful rites. The idea that any 
1er African slavery, where this “open sore of other than the prescribed religion should be 
ud- the world” is made to appear an almost followed had, 1 suppose, hardly dawned on 
ed, necessary and not altogether an unmixed the minds of any, except, perhaps, some of 
in- evil. I have lived among it and seen it the most daring speculators, and some earnest 
nd practised. and my conclusion is, that it is seekers after truth, who learned eagerly all 
en the worst evil in the world. To be the that they could from the Arab slave-traders 
ng chattel of perhaps a passionate child ; to be who spoke of the one God, and communi- 
he given away or sold or murdered, at the cated the rhythmical formula of their creed, 
of whim of some master—a being very likely La ill a haill Allah ; Muhamadu rasul Allah, 
nk far inferior to his slave in every respect; ‘God is God, and Mohamed is the prophet 
what can be said in favour of a system of God.” This teaching of the Arabs grew, 
of which makes this possible ? only to form an additional barrier to the 
ite Polygamy also was naturally largely prac- teaching of the Christian missionaries. 
up tised. A man’s wealth and importance were And yet, in fifteen years what has hap- 
as, reckoned by the number of his wives or pened? Heathenism has practically dis- 
ed women. A woman was only worth two appeared; tyranny and murder are no more ; 
rp cows! The tendency was for the women in Mwanga is now pretty well under control, 
n- vast numbers to be swept into the harems of and has exhibited no desire for many years to 
ly the upper classes, where they led lives by no put anybody to death ; while his country, at 
"e- means chaste; moreover the ordinary pea- his own desire, is under a British Protectorate. 
ch sant found it hard to obtain a wife, and thus The great chiefs not long since drew up an 
of the state of morality was consequently important document, which they handed to 
h, shocking in the extreme, much more so than the late Sir Gerald Portal, which was « 
od among those tribes where polygamy, though | statement of their desire to abolish sluvery. 
XXIII—34 
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Nowadays, it is considered a disgrace for 
a man to have more than one wife. 

Now there are splendid churches, built like 
native houses—both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic—thronged with eager worshippers. 

Now the slave market is abolished, and 
Sunday trading is discouraged ; in fact, the 
light now shines in the land that was the 
Land of the Shadow of Death. 

I have shown what has been accomplished. 
I need do no more than say that many of the 
chief workers in this wonderful mission are 
still ut their posts. Archdeacon Walker, 
whose name is familiar wherever the story 
of Uganda is known; Gordon, the loyal 
companion of the late Bishop Hannington ; 
Pilkington, whose work in translating is 
beyond praise; Roscoe, whose personality 
has made itself felt through the whole 
country ; Baskerville and others are still 
carrying on the work, to say nothing of 
Bishop Tucker, now in England, who has had 
the high honour of ordaining the first six 
native clergy in Uganda, and so of laying the 
foundation of a native ministry. He has 
begun well, but will he dare to continue this 
sagacious policy ? He will do so in the face 
of great opposition if he be bold enough to 
do so at all. The most delicate and critical 
period of the whole mission is now approach- 
ing, and I cannot but fear, unless a bold 
departure is made from the methods usually 
employed, the Uganda mission may prove 
most disappointing to those who have watched 
it thus far with joy and thankfulness. 

In a word, I believe we are not on the 
right track in our dealings with native 
Christians. We gather out living stones, but 
we build no living temples. It is there 
where I think modern missions fail. 

The missionary then should go to the 
heathen as Christ’s apostle or messenger. 
His position is quite alone; it is, perhaps, 
the highest vocation to which a man can be 
called. He is not sent to baptize, but to 
preach ; not to be an ecclesiastical minister 
himself, but to stand by and teach the native 
elders of the Church. In the establishment 
of modern missions we approach most closely 
to primitive times ; we cannot do better than 
adopt primitive models. 

As soon as there are Christians, they 
should look out men among themselves to be 
appointed to ecclesiastical office in the native 
Church. Above all the mistakes to be 
avoided, the greatest mistake is to appoint 
European ministers or missionaries to posi- 
tions in the native Church ; sooner or later 
it leads to the state of things we see in. West 
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Africa and Mombasa, and will lead to a 
similar state of things in Uganda. 

Let native ministers be appointed, and in 
the Church of England missions, let native 
bishops, priests, and deacons be appointed as 
soon as there are native Christians. 

The objection is as obvious as it is futile. 
It will be urged that they are not ready for 
such positions, and people will further add— 
even Bishop Crowther of the Niger, in spite 
of his many excellences, was practically a 
failure. My reply is, we want primitive 
bishops. 

Surely it needs only to be stated that a 
man to be bishop of a flock of semi-savages 
on the Niger does not require the education 
or learning of a European bishop; much 
less does he need lawn sleeves, apron, or 
doctor’s degree—a kind of barbaric splen- 
dour, nevertheless, that appeals almost as 
strongly to the vanity of savages as to that 
of University dons, but with this difference 
—it has some meaning for the Englishman, 
none whatever for the African. The native 
bishop needs to be a holy man and humble ; 
a man full of the Holy Ghost; and he needs 
his white brother, whom God has sent to 
be his teacher, to stand by his side to guide 
and counsel him; but not to transmogrify 
him into a creature which apes a European 
ecclesiastic. 

I will illustrate my point: In Uganda the 
missionaries, both Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant, held almost absolute political autho- 
rity in the country ; and this, because they 
had gained the confidence of the people. They 
held no political position in the country, and 
their great political strength lay chiefly in 
this fact. In matters political, the mission- 
ary’s opinion was practically a law to the 
chiefs and rulers; but had the missionaries 
been induced to accept chieftainships, which 
would have certainly given them a status in 
the politics of the country, their influence 
would have been practically gone, or, at any 
rate, have been enormously changed. 

Much more in matters ecclesiastical. The 
missionaries, as apostles, teachers, counsellors, 
wield an unlimited authority; but once 
impose them as officers upon the native 
Church, either as bishops, archdeacons, parish 
priests, or ministers, and their influence is 
more than half lost. Very soon follow the 
troubles that now agitate West Africa; 
which tore the Church of New Zealand to 
pieces ; which threaten Japan and Uganda; 
and which are, perhaps, among the chief 
causes of the astonishingly poor success of 
Christianity in India ; and which arise from 
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a policy which, if persisted in, will bar out 
Christianity from China for perhaps cen- 
turies. 

I cannot help feeling that the fault lies, 
not in Christianity as a religious system, but 
in our modern and unapostolic methods of 
building up Christian Churches. 

There is too much arrogance, too much of 
the desire to rule. Romish methods and 
Romish ideals, I do not say Romish doctrines, 
ure more and more creeping into Protestant 
missions. 

I would say, let us recognise the true fit- 
ness of things in our dealings with our con- 
verts ; and recognising that fitness of things, 
jet us leave them to live to themselves, and 
to govern themselves ecclesiastically, giving 
them willingly that teaching and counsel 
which (I have the fullest confidence in them) 
they will eagerly invite. My whole argu- 
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ment is thus based on the warmest confidence 
and respect for my coloured brethren. They 
will take advice when offered in a right spirit, 
and they will follow loving counsel tenderly 
given, where they will rightly repel arrogant 
interference and ecclesiastical tyranny. 

Surely, if the heart is humbled to behold 
and apprehend the infinite, ineffable stoop of 
the Son of God to ourselves, if we try and 
span in trembling imagination the great gulf 
which there is between absolute holiness, 
absolute power, absolute love, and ourselves, 
it needs not much imagination to see that 
the gap between ourselves and our native 
converts is not very wide; we may even be 
permitted to doubt if it is visible at all from 
such a height as heaven! Yet we let our 
consciousness of this gap appear hideously in 
dealing with those for whom Christ died and 
to whom we bring the Gospel of His love. 





SPIRITUAL SURGERY. 
By tue rate SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


GALATIANS Vr. 1. 


min) HE Revised gives a much 

¢ more accurate rendering 
of this verse than the 
Authorised Version ; but 
no translation will suf- 
fice to bring out a tithe 
of the force and beauty 
of this exhortation to a 
charity as boundless as that of God Himself. 
If we would at all enter into what was in St. 
Paul’s mind and heart, we must study the 
verse clause by clause, and almost word by 
word. 

The verse opens, then, with the exclama- 
tion, “Brothers.” To us, at least, “ brothers ” 
is a more real and honest word than 
“brethren,” although of course both words 
have, or once had, precisely the same mean- 
ing; for “brethren” has been a technical 
und official term so long that it has come to 
mean almost nothing. Its edges have been 
rubbed smooth, its original image and super- 
scription worn off, by much handling and 
long use. Even “brothers” conveys but a 
poor reflection of the Apostle’s affectionate 
urgency and warmth. If you care to render 
his word by “O my brothers,” or “ My dear 
brothers,” you need have no fear of going 
beyond his intention. For there can be no 






doubt that his heart was hot within him. 
Indeed the fervour and pathos of his appeal 
are so marked that our best commentator on 
the Epistle, Dr. Lightfoot, not without 
reason, I think, traces its passionate warmth 
to an historical source. At the very time 
St. Paul wrote this letter his heart was much 
exercised for a young man at Corinth, who 
had carried off his father’s wife—marrying 
her, probably, after she had been legally 
divorced from his father. So grave an 
offence, not against Christian ethics alone, 
but against common morality, had excited 
the Apostle’s sternest displeasure. He had 
peremptorily demanded the instant and 
solemn excommunication of the offender. 
His demand had been promptly, and even 
severely, responded to, so that, in his second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, he had had to 
protest against their undue severity, and 
beg them to restore the guilty but penitent 
man, lest he should be swallowed up in the 
tempest of his remorse. It was with this 
incident fresh in his memory, and while his 
heart was still agitated with ruth and pity 
for “that wicked person,” that St. Paul 
wrote the verse before us. And, probably, 
it was his recollection of the severity of the 
Corinthian elders, and of the immense peril 
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to which it had exposed the penitent offender, 
that gave so much fervour and pathos to his 
appeal to his “ brothers ” in Galatia, and led 
him to implore them to restore any offender 
among them in a gentle and considerate 
spirit. 

But if that were so, as it probably was, 
what a wonderful force and sweep it gives 
to the words, “if any man be surprised 
in any transgression” —any transgression, 
even such a hideous offence against common 
morality as that which had recently been 
committed at Corinth! Absolutely no sin 
was to be treated as unpardonable, nor even 
to be treated with an unrelenting severity. 
Every sinner, even the worst, whatever the 
height from which he fell, whatever the 
depth to which he sank, was to be dealt with 
in a spirit of gentleness and compassion. 
There was still hope for him ; and the most 
likely way to bring him to repentance was 
to approach him with the tender considera- 
tion of those who were conscious of a weak- 
ness similar to his in themselves. 

Whether or not the translators of our 
Authorised ‘Version feared to sanction a 
charity so wide, it is now impossible to say, 
but it certainly is remarkable that, instead 
of letting St. Paul say, “if a man be sur- 
prised in any trespass,” or “transgression,” 
they make him say, “if a man be overtaken 
in a fault” ; for there is no ground for such 
a tame and shallow rendering of the Greek. 
What St. Paul says is “any transgression,” 
any slipping or falling away from the paths 
of rectitude and virtue. And that he meant 
exactly what he said is clear from the whole 
drift of the passage, and from its entire ac- 
cordance with the mind of Christ. For the 
word “even” in the first clause—“ even if a 
man be caught in any transgression,” intro- 
duces the extreme of a series of similar 
cases, which series is designated in verse 2 by 
the generic term “burden.” So that what- 
ever burdens a man’s spirit is among the 
transgressions from which we are to restore 
him. The heavier his burden, i.e. the more 
heinous his sin, the more he needs our help, 
and the more forward should we be to give 
him our help. 

The real meaning of the verb which in 
both our versions is translated by ‘‘over- 
taken,” and which really means “ surprised,” 
tends in the same direction and points the 
same moral. For it implies that even when 
we have caught a man in any act of sin, so 
that neither can he deny nor we have any 
doubt of his guilt, we are still to seek his 
restoration, above all else, and to seek it in 
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a meek and gentle spirit. When St. Peter 
asked our Lord, ‘‘ How oft must I forgive my 
brother if he offends ? till seven times ?” our 
Lord replied, “I say not unto thee until 
seven times, but until seventy times seven.” 
And, in like manner, if we ask St. Paul, 
“ How much, how great a sin, must we for- 
give our brother?” he replies, “I fix no 
limit: if he commit any transgression, no 
matter how heinous, and even though you 
surprise him in it, and so are the more 
tempted to avenge it, you are not only to 
forgive him, but to prove the sincerity of 
your forgiveness by seeking to recover him 
to a better mind.” 

On the whole, then, however difficult or 
however unacceptable the conclusion may be, 
there is no room for doubt that the holy 
Apostle enjoins on us the very widest charity, 
a charity which covers a multitude of sins, 
even though in that multitude there be in- 
cluded the forms of sin which are most hate- 
ful both to man and to God. 

But who are those on whom he enjoins 
this difficult, this unlimited charity? and 
what motives to it does he assign ? and are 
they of a sufficient and binding force ? 

The answer to these questions is supplied 
in the second clause of the verse. I+ is those 
who are “spiritual” who are to show this 
unbounded charity. And who are “the 
spiritual”? They are those who walk after 
the spirit, and not after the flesh; who rate 
the spiritual element in our complex human 
nature as the highest, and who are ever seek- 
ing to cultivate and develop it both in them- 
selves and in others. Practically, they are 
as many as hold righteousness and love to be 
the supreme qualities of manhood, who aim 
to be right in all their relations with God 
and man, and who know that they can only 
be right as they love God with all their heart 
and their neighbour as themselves. This 
was the aim which the Christians of Galatia, 
in common with all the followers of Christ, 
professed to have set before them. ‘This, 
too, is the aim which we, if we are sincerely 
Christian, steadfastly pursue. And in thus 
describing us, St. Paul virtually gives us the 
strongest motive to the boundless charity 
which he enjoins. He tells us that, if we 
obey his injunction, we shall be cherishing 
both in ourselves and in others that spiritua! 
mind in which man’s highest welfare consists. 
For to be spiritual is to walk after the spirit ; 
to walk after the spirit is to seek to be right 
and to keep right in our relations to God 
and man. We can only keep right in these 
relations as we prove our love for God by 
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loving our neighbours. To cherish love for 
them, to forgive them their trespasses, to try 
to recover. them from their sins, is, in fact, to 
show and test and develop our own spiritu- 
ality ; it is to promote both our own spiritual 
well-being and theirs. For if any man has 
sinned, if he has wronged me by some cruelly 
unjust action, or if he has grieved me by 
falling into some sinful habit which is fast 
degrading and undoing him, how can I so 
effectually-show him that I care most for 
that which is spiritual, as by forgiving him 
his offence against myself or against my love 
for him, and by seeking to deliver him from 
the evil bondage into which he has fallen ? 
And how am I more likely to make a spiritual 
man of him? If I let him see that I care 
little comparatively for any harm he has 
done me, or indeed for any of the temporal 
results of his sin, however painful or inju- 
rious they may be, that I am chiefly and 
earnestly bent on getting him out of the 
clutches of his sin, on seeing him become a 
good man, surely I appeal to that which is 
deepest and best in his nature, and am at 
least more likely in this than in any other 
way to touch some spiritual chord in him 
and to evoke some spiritual response! No- 
thing will quicken him to repentance and 
amendment if this will not. Nothing is so 
likely to make him long to become right 
in his relations to God and man as finding 
that I am right, i.e. loving, in my relation to 
him. 

So that our first motive to this unbounded 
charity is to be found in the fact that, by 
cherishing it, we are cherishing a main ele- 
ment of spiritual life both in ourselves and 
in our neighbours. 

St. Paul supplies us with another motive 
to charity in the very phrase in which he 
exhorts us to it: “restore such an one in the 
spirit of gentleness”: for the verb here 
rendered “restore,” was commonly used of 
a surgical operation, such as setting a broken 
bone or reducing a dislocated joint. What 
he means is that we are to approach a man 
whom we have detected in any, even the 
most flagrant, transgression in the spirit of 
a surgeon who has to reduce afracture. And 
all our great surgeons are as famous for the 
delicacy and gentleness of their handling as 
for its firmness and strength. So that the 
Apostle, having used his surgical verb “ re- 
store,” naturally adds, “in a spirit of gentle- 
ness,” that being the distinctively surgical 
spirit. When a man has broken a bone, it 
is of no use to rate him for the folly or 
temerity which caused the accident ; that 


won't cure him. It is of worse than no use 
to handle him roughly, to seize him by the 
broken limb and haul him up and down by 
it ; that may make even the simplest fracture 
fatal to him. Yet, in morals, this is the very 
kind of surgery to which we are all too prone. 
When we have caught a man in a sin, espe- 
cially if we are put to trouble or loss or 
shame by his sin, we are too apt to rate him, 
to reprove and denounce him as if we our- 
selves were insured against all slips and 
falls, to remind him of it again and again, 
and that in tones of austere or bitter rebuke 
—seizing him, as it were, by his fractured 
limb, reopening his wounds and causing them 
to bleed afresh. ‘Do not do that,” urges 
St. Paul. “The poor fellow has injured 
himself most of all. Something has broken 
in his nature. Handle him gently, and see 
if you cannot set it.” 

Now this view of sin as a self-wrong, a 
self-injury, is a potent incentive to charity. 
If we are truly spiritual, we feel that a man 
who has fallen into a great sin has injured 
himself far more deeply than he can possibly 
have injured any one else ; since to be con- 
sciously and wilfully wrong is the very worst 
thing that can befalla man. And if we feel 
that, whatever harm he may have done us, 
his own loss and injury are unspeakably 
greater than ours, it is not so hard to be 
pitiful and forgiving. It is only while we 
are thinking of ourselves, of the loss we have 
sustained, of the trouble to which we have 
been put, of the disgrace inflicted on ws, 
that we are revengeful and unforgiving. 
Gentler thoughts come to us so soon as 
we realise, as all spiritual men ought to 
do at once, that the sinner is his own worst 
enemy. 

St. Paul’s surgical figure seems even to 
imply that accidents, accidents of condition 
and circumstance, have much to do in deter- 
mining whether this or that sin shall be com- 
mitted by our neighbours or by ourselves. 
As a rule, men do not break their bones of 
set purpose and design. They may, indeed, 
have run foolishly into circumstances of peril 
in which a bone is very likely to get broken ; 
but, on the other hand, they may be over- 
taken by an accident which they had no 
power to avert. And so in morals. Some 
men may—they often do—lay themselves 
open to temptation. With some dangerous 
tendency to evil in their nature of which 
they are aware, they may wilfully place 
themselves in a position in which that ten- 
dency is likely to be stimulated and indulged. 
Where they ought to be most watchful, they 
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are often most reckless. They do not deli- 
berately intend to break their bones perhaps, 
but they give their craving or lust the rein, 
and cram it hard at well-nigh impossible 
fences; and if they fall and break their 
necks, they are little better than moral sui- 
cides. But there are other men who are not 
sorash. There are those who, if they are 
conscious of any fatal weakness, guard 
against it anxiously and steadfastly, but 
nevertheless are overtaken and fall—perhaps 
torise no more. And in their fate there is 
a large measure of what, for want of a better 
name, we call accident. For who that knows 
how often men carry in their very structure 
and make some hidden germ of insanity, 
some defect of will or taint of blood, some 
suicidal tendency or some dangerous craving 
for excitement, but will admit that their re- 
sponsibility is limited and partial? Who 
that knows himself but will sadly admit 
that, were he tainted as some men are from 
their birth and placed in their unhappy con- 
ditions, trained as they are trained, driven 
by impulses as they are driven, tempted as 
they are tempted, there is absolutely no 
crime or sin of which he himself might not 
have been guilty? For myself, I do not 
believe there is a single “ bone ” in my whole 
nature which I should not have long ago 
broken had I been set to ride the passions 
which some men have to tame, and to meet 
the temptations they have to meet, with no 
better training and equipment than has been 
accorded to them. And, therefore, I believe 
that what we call “accident” has no small 
share in human virtue and vice. That is to 
say, circumstances wholly beyond our con- 
trol, such as the race we spring from, the era 
at which we are born, the tendencies or de- 
fects we inherit from our ancestors, the 
training of our earlier years—go far to de- 
termine what we shall be, and even whether 
we shall stand or fall. 

And what else, or less, does St. Paul mean 
in the final clause of our verse : “ considering 
thyself, lest thou also be tempted” ? Does he not 
here imply that even “the spiritual,” those 
who love right and try to do it, might, 
under the stress of similar temptations, have 
fallen into the very sins from which he urges 
them to restore their fallen neighbours ? 
Does he not seem, as he pictured to himself 
the poor wretch lying with broken bones in 
some pit of evil, to be saying within himself, 
“There, but for the grace of God, lies 
Paul”? Does he not intend to kindle this 
solemn thought and misgiving in us, and in 
all who read him? and thus to supply us 
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with a new motive for tenderness in dealing 
with open and convicted transgressors ? 

Mark, too, how emphatic, how absolute, 
how personal the Apostle is. He had spoken 
to the Galatians collectively in the earlier 
clauses of the verse ; now, in this last clause. 
he speaks to them individually, the plurals of 
his sentence suddenly passing into the sin- 
gular. He had spoken before to ye that are 
spiritual, i.e. all ye; he speaks to them now 
one by one—“ consider thyself,” not your- 
selves, “lest thou,” not ye, “also be tempted.” 
Obviously he wished to prevent his readers 
from losing themselves in general considera- 
tions. They are to reflect, not on what is 
true of all men, or even of all the spiritual, 
but each man among them on what is true 
of himself, on his own special and personal 
liability to temptation. He wishes us, be- 
cause we are each one of us conscious of some 
weakness in ourselves, and of many insuffi- 
ciently guarded avenues along which a well- 
nigh irresistible force of temptations might 
advance against us, to remember that many 
of those whom he asks us to restore have 
sinned, not so much because they were 
weaker or worse in themselves than we are, 
as because they were exposed to a pressure 
which we could not have withstood. He 
seems to say to each one of us, ‘Thou, hadst 
thou been placed in their conditions, with 
their nature and its tendencies, mightst thy- 
self have fallen as low as they. Think of 
that as you stand over them, as you handle 
their broken bones, and deal with them as 
you would that others should have dealt 
with you, had you lain where they lie.” 

In these words, then, and by these motives, 
the holy Apostle urges us to forgive men 
their trespasses, whatever they may be ; and 
not only to forgive, but also to “restore” 
them, to set the bones which they have 
broken and heal the wounds which they have 
made. 

Now as there is no duty more difficult 
than this, so there is none which we more 
commonly and variously strive to evade. 
Sometimes we are even tempted to ask, 
“Am I my brother's keeper?” We know 
that a neighbour has transgressed the law of 
God, or that he is forming a sinful habit 
which may prove fatal to his spiritual life. 
But we shrink from the effort and pain of 
remonstrating and pleading with him. “It 
is such delicate work,” we say ; “so difficult, 
so dangerous even. And I am not his pas- 
tor. Jam not even his kinsman or his inti- 
mate friend. There are many nearer to him 
than Iam. It is none of my business, or at 
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least I surely am not called to interfere.” 
Who, then, is bound to restore him? “ All 
that are spiritual,” replies St. Paul. If you 
really care most of all for that which is 
spiritual in yourselves and your neighbours, 
if you are conscious that you desire nothing 
but the offender’s highest good, then St. Paul 
calls on you to interpose. And the latent 
illustration of the verse makes your duty 
clear and plain. If a man falls in the street 
and breaks a bone, who of all the crowd that 
gathers round him is bound to step in to his 
help? What would you think of any surgeon 
who should stand idly by and say, ‘The 
man is none of my patients. I am no near 
relation of his, nor even an intimate friend. 
It is no business of mine”? Precisely what 
you would say of him is, I am afraid, what 
St. Paul would think of you, if, professing 
to be spiritual men, you make no effort to 
restore any man whose spirit is wounded 
and broken by transgression. 

Sometimes, again, when men _ trespass 
against us we think their offence too slight 
and trivial to demand the labour and pain of 
a real act of forgiveness. But though it 
does not seem worth while to rouse ourselves 
to forgive them, we suffer their offence to 
rankle in our minds like some minute but 
poisonous thorn. At other times we think 
their offence too great to be forgiven: “no 
one can expect us,” we say within ourselves, 
“to forgive an offence which has done us so 
much harm.” Yes, there is one who does. 
St. Paul will not abate a jot of his demand 
on us. Whatever the offence, however small, 
however great, and though we have caught 
the man in the very act—if a man be sur- 
prised in any transgression, he demands that 
we forgive him, try to cure him of his sin, 
try to win him from it to a purer and nobler 
life. The Apostle does not mean, I take it, 
that no sin, no crime, is to be punished ; but 
that, if we value that which is spiritual in 
manhood most—in our own manhood as well 
as in the offender’s, and in his as well as 
ours—our aim should be to correct and amend 
him even as we punish him, not to gratify 
our own vindictiveness and resentment. 
Surgeons do not shrink even from the 
severest operations when they are necessary ; 
but they do not wound to kill, but to heal. 
And their motive should be ours in dealin 
with those who have spiritually maimed om 
crippled themselves by their transgressions, 
Our noblest, should be our only, revenge on 


those who, in wronging us, have wronged 
their own souls—that of making them better 
men, that of overcoming the evil in them by 
the good that is in us. 

At the same time we must remember that 
there is much in us which is not good. For 
often when we have braced ourselves to for- 
give a trespass, and have even set ourselves 
to amend the trespasser, we are apt to mar 
our own work, and even to defeat our own 
aim, by assuming airs of infallibility, or of 
superior and condescending virtue. ‘“ Con- 
sider thyself,” says St. Paul, “when thou 
wouldest minister to minds diseased, and 
how it might have fared with thee hadst 
thou, with their weakness, been exposed to 
their temptations;” so teaching us that 
we reach the true charity only through 
humility, that only as we think humbly of 
ourselves shall we deal gently with our 
yen 

ow why is he so urgent with us to 
attempt this most difficult duty? Is it only 
for the sinner’s sake? It is very much for 
the sinner’s sake, and that his soul may be 
restored to life and health: but it is also 
for our own sake. True spiritual life is im- 
possible without charity ; high spiritual life 
without the higher degrees and finer quali- 
ties of charity. And it is because he feels 
that we can never attain the best and highest 
forms of spiritual life except as we are moved 
by the sins of our neighbours to forgiveness 
and to loving endeavour for their recovery 
from the thraldom of evil, that he presses us 
with such fervour to restore in the spirit of 
gentleness any man whom we see to be 
caught in the snare of any transgression. 
And that surely must be a divine art, an 
art well worth any labour or sacrifice to ac- 
quire, which enables us at one and the same 
time to raise both ourselves and our neigh- 
bours in the scale of being, to restore those 
who have fallen and by that very act to 
bring ourselves nearer to the source of all 
perfection. 

If the duty be difficult, then the reward 
is great. And the duty is difficult—so diffi- 
cult that it will better become even the best 
of us toclose this meditation with a prayer 
than with a vow: not saying, “ Hencefortl 
I will walk,” or even, “I will try to walk by 
this rule”; but, rather, “May God give me 
grace to walk by it, and thus to follow in 
the steps of Him who frankly forgave us 
all.’ 
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FORGET-ME-NOT. 
4 ORGET-ME-NOT, forget-me-not, 


The maiden sang so sweet and low, 
4 ? 
And gazed into the flower’s blue eye 
And saw therein true love’s pure glow. 


Forget-me-not, forget-me-not, 
The maiden sang at day’s bright dawn ; 
With heart aglow like God’s bright earth, 
And trustful as life’s early morn. 


Forget-me-not, forget-me-not, 
She sang when sun was high at noon, 

When drooped the flowers ‘neath summer heat, 
And year and life had reached their June. 


Forget-me-not, forget-me-not, 
She sang again at close of day ; 

When flowers and birds had dropped to sleep, 
And earth, and sea, and sky were grey. 


Forget-me-not, forget-me-not, 
[ hold the flow’ret in my hand, 
And think of him, my true love, gone 
To wander through the changeless land. 


My love beyond the sunny blue, 
I ery to him, “ Forget-me-not ;” 
And sweet the echo comes to me, 
“My darling, I forget-thee-not.” 
J. S. PATTINSON, 
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‘‘ Hold the flow’ret in my hand, 
And think of him, my true love, gone.” 








THE STUFF WE ARE MADE OF, 
By J. M. HOBSON, M.D., B.Sc. 
CONCLUDING PAPER. 


WILL not undertake 
to say that the con- 
tractile vesicle in 
amoeba, as described 
in the previous article, 
is a foreshadowing of 
a heart, but certain it 
is that as soon as the 
tiny group of cells in 

an embryo which are “told off,” as you 

may say, to the development of that organ, 
start work, which is at a very early date 
indeed, those in the centre form them- 
selves into the first blood corpuscles, as they 
are called, and those around form a pulsat- 
ing bag. These “nucleated cells” soon 
acquire a red colour, that is, they develop 

a chemical compound known as hemoglo- 

din, which throughout life is the oxygen 

catcher and carrier for the whole of the 

body. In the growing embryo there is a 

great demand for new corpuscles, and they 

multiply by subdivision, as we saw in the 
case of amceba. In later life we cannot trace 
this rapid development. When fully formed 
the corpuscle seems to be dead as far as its 
own individuality goes. It is simply a little 
red dise hollowed out in the centre on both 
sides and without a nucleus. The full com- 
plement of these red corpuscles in a healthy 
person is 5,000,000 in a cubic millimetre, or, 
roughly speaking, in a drop. Much less 
plentiful are the white nucleated corpuscles, 
which are generally believed to transform 
themselves sooner or later into red blood 
corpuscles. They are very much like our 
old friend ameba in their appearance and 

movements, and drawings taken during a 

few minutes of the various shapes assumed 

by a single white corpuscle have been made. 

Moreover, quite recently, another striking 

resemblance to amceba has been observed by 

Dr. Metschnikoff, namely, their faculty of 

swallowing and digesting foreign bodies. We 

see, in such a case, white corpuscles actually 
incorporating the germs of disease. It is 
the theory of this observer, in support of 
which he has many strong arguments, that 
the white corpuscles of our blood are the 
policemen who are on the look out for the 
germs of disease, as they come to us in the 
form of minute vegetable organisms, and 
who arrest and remove them from the blood- 
stream or, at any rate, render them inert. 
But it seems, according to this theory, that 





the white blood corpuscles are not always 
equally expert at this kind of work ; that the 
faculty is in great measure an acquired one ; 
that, to use a vulgarism, they have to “learn 
the trick,” and that this acquisition is attained 
during an attack of infectious disease. We all 
know that more or less immunity is acquired 
by passing through an illness such as scarlet 
fever, or measles, so that the person who has 
had one or other of these diseases is not so 
liable to infection from that particular com- 
plaint thereafter. The whole question of im- 
munity is one which is being worked out with 
the utmost zeal and assiduity in many labora- 
tories in the world, and we may feel con- 
fident that sooner or later we shall acquire 
some clear knowledge which will be a great 
boon to the human race. 

It must be borne in mind that the mass of 
the bodyis not wholly composed of living cells 
in its mature state, but that there are parts 
which are rather permeated by living units 
than possessing the attributes of living sub- 
stance. Such are the bones and connective 
tissues, whose function is to give form and 
stability and protection to the more delicate 
and active parts. In the case of the connec- 
tive tissue, though formed originally from 
cells, many of these have become transformed 
into fibres, but at frequent intervals cells ure 
found with long thin branches running off 
from them and becoming continuous with 
the surrounding fibres. ‘Some of these con- 
nective tissue cells have apparently a won- 
derful appetite for fat, for they extract the 
minute granules of oil which undoubtedly 
exist in the fluid part of the blood and allow 
them to run together into smaller or larger 
drops in their interior. The difference be- 
tween thin and fat people is that, for some 
reason or other, their connective tissue cells 
have swallowed more or less oil. Our bones, 
though originally laid down in cells, are not 
now composed of living material through and 
through. A thin section of bone is one of the 
most interesting objects under the microscope. 
The bone is traversed in every direction by 
minute tunnels in which run tiny blood- 
vessels. Round the track of this blood-vesse] 
are ranged, layer within layer, branched bone 
spaces, or lacunz, which are occupied by soft 
actively living cells buried in a hard bed of 
cement. But, in passing, I should like to 
call attention to the evidence which these 
bone sections appear to afford of the periodic 
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decay and restoration of the tissues of the 
body. In sections taken across the course 
of the blood channels, you have the appear- 
ance of a small hole in the centre of several 
concentric rings. Now, these groups of rings 
do not, of course, touch each other at all 
poists, and you frequently find a group of 
rings built upon what look like the ruins of 
an older system, just as the buildings of a 
modern town are often built upon the ruined 
walls and: foundations of an ancient and 
perhaps forgotten city. 

We may now pass on to cells of very 
different function. The surface of our bodies, 
and all internal passages and cavities as well, 
are covered with one or more layers of cells 
called variously, according to their situation, 
epidermis, or the covering of the skin ; epi- 
thelium, or the superficial layer of the mucous 
membranes, the soft moist skin, that is, of 
the eyes, nose, mouth, and alimentary tract, 
&c., and endothelium, or the lining of closed 
internal cavities. In sections showing the 
layers of epithelium covering the cornea, or 
transparent front portion of the eye, one 
notices that as the cells approach the surface 
they become flattened out by the pressure 
of those growing up from below. If we 
examine such flattened cells from the mouth, 
we find that they are quite thin and trans- 
parent. Such superficial scales are con- 
tinually being rubbed off from the skin and 
those mucous surfaces, as of the mouth and 
eyes, where there is much friction, but they 
are steadily replaced by those growing and 
pushed up from below. The whole of the 
air passages are lined with a single layer of 
elongated cells. At their base they taper 
away, but towards their free surface they 
expand, and there you notice a very remark- 
able appearance. At the broad end there is 
a band more lightly shaded than the rest, and 
from this clear band spring what look like 
a number of hairs. In reality, these are 
extremely delicate filaments, called cilia, all 
in movement at a very rapid rate. As their 
movement is a wave motion, similar to that 
of a field of corn blown by the wind, i.e. in 
one direction, but under the microscope 
seemingly very much more rapid, they pro- 
duce a current in the fluid with which they 
are constantly bathed, thus serving an im- 
portant purpose in our economy. 

Another group of cells do not call for any 
notice regarding their shapes, which are 
simply irregularly rounded as a rule, but on 
account of their function or powers. These 
are called gland-cells, and their office is to 
secrete or abstract from the blood various 
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materials not in every case existing there as 
such at all. For instance, there are certain 
cells in the stomach which secrete a substance 
not known to exist in the blood, called pep- 
sine. This is one of those remarkable sub- 
stances which have the power of changing 
under certain conditions an indefinite quan- 
tity of one chemical substance into another 
without itself being apparently changed. 
Mix any sort of albuminous matter, white of 
egg or meat, with a weak acid and apply 
warmth, and it practically remains unchanged, 
but add a small quantity of pepsine and 
before long the whole mass is dissolved. The 
formation of acid, too, by either the same 
cells or some others, is very remarkable, for 
the blood itself is alkaline or antacid. 

I have placed at the last of my list of cell- 
types the three most remarkable, showing as 
they do a greater degree of specialisation. 
These are the muscle-cell, the nerve-cell, and 
the ovum or egg-cell. 

It will be remembered that some of the 
cells we have passed in review have powers 
of movement, such as the white blood-cells 
and, in respect of their ciliz, some of the 
epithelia. But the muscle-cells’ sphere in 
life is to move in unison in order to effect 
certain definite mechanical results. There 
are two kinds of muscle fibre, known as the 
“striped” and the “unstriped.” The latter 
are elongated bodies tapering off to a point 
at either end, and with one nucleus. These 
cells are arranged in strands, generally along 
or around the walls of hollow organs, such as 
the intestines and the arteries. One will at 
once see that if these structures swell up they 
must necessarily become shorter, and this is 
the way they act. If arranged like a ring 
round a tube they will make that tube nar- 
rower, or if placed along the side of the tube 
they will make it bend over towards that side. 

The “striped” muscle-cell is a giant among 
cells. It is a long cylinder with many nuclei 
and, at frequent regular intervals, marked 
with rings or stripes. The intimate struc- 
ture of this cell, if cell it properly is, is not 
fully understood, but it can be seen in the 
living state to swell up and, consequently, 
shorten. These structures go to form small 
bundles, and these bundles are combined to 
form the muscles of the limbs, trunk, jaw, 
eyes, and face, and also, with certain modifi- 
cations, the walls of the heart itself. This 
latter is the only organ, among those acting 
continuously without direct control of the 
will, which is furnished with striped muscles. 

We noticed that amceba was sensitive to 
external impressions, for, directly a foreign 
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body came in contact with it, it immedi- 
ately began to flow over it. The nerve- 
cells are sensitive to external impressions, 
although they are securely hid away from 
direct contact with the external world, and, 
unlike amceba, their response is not one 
of movement in themselves. Yet, for all 
that, the functions of the nervous system 
were clearly shadowed forth in ameeba. 
The difference is that in a higher animal the 
whole system known as “reflex action” is 
beautifully elaborated. Consider a nerve-cell 
taken from the retina, or sensitive sheet placed 
at the back of the eye, within which are painted 
in miniature with absolute accuracy, in a per- 
fect eye, all objects seen. One sees that it is 
a rounded body, and from its interior con- 
verge most delicate fibrils to a main branch, 
which presently divides, while from another 
part of the cell another branch has started 
in an opposite direction. The one branch 
becomes continuous with the optic nerve, 
and finally makes its way to the brain; the 
other, after passing into a fine mesh of deli- 
cate fibres, then through a succession of 
fibres and modified cells in successive layers 
of the retina, becomes continuous with a very 
peculiar body, known either as a rod or cone, 
placed in that layer of the retina where 
images are exactly focussed. The impressions 
of light received on this layer of rods and 
cones are transmitted to the nerve cells, to be 
there transformed into some form of energy 
that shall run along those other nerve fibres, 
like electric wires, till they reach the brain. 

Suppose here were depicted a nerve- or 
ganglion-cell, taken from the spinal cord. 
We see one long fibre running out from 
it. That will stand for a motor nerve fibre. 
That means a fibre which will travel on 
continuously till it reaches some muscle- 
cell. One more link is required. The 
nerve-cell in the spinal cord becomes con- 
tinuous with the brain through certain other 
branches. So here we have, drawn out 
into a long but continuous chain, amceba’s 
rough-and-ready method. An object focussed 
on the retina, a modified cell to catch up 
each point of light and throw the effect 
produced upon itself, by such tiny blow, 
onward to another specialised cell, that cell 
to collect two or three such little blows and 
send them onward as nerve vibrations to 
other cells or groups of cells dwelling apart 
within the brain. The impression received 


here at “headquarters,” whether at once 
translated into mandates or stored up as me- 
mory for future use, sooner or later, reaches 
the ganglion cell in the spinal cord, and from 
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thence is transmitted on to a muscle, whether 
of the lips to make them kiss, or of the arm to 
strike down, or of the fingers to wield a pen. 

And, lastly, we come to the egg or ovum. 
You cannot tell one egg from another, whether 
it will grow into a whale or the tiny mollusc 
which he swallows by myriads, into a man or 
atunicary. We know almost nothing of the 
essence of the development starting in this 
tiny creature. We know that its nucleus 
and protoplasm divide into two separate 
cells, each of these into two again, and so on, 
till a mulberry-like mass is formed, from which 
the different parts are gradually laid down 
in miniature by a process of successive fold- 
ings and of grouping off of cells. We can 
watch the steps, but cannot tell the laws 
which regulate them. 

At the present day we are beginning to 
trace a universal unity, to find that the laws 
of the physical world are not merely ana- 
logous to, but identical with, the laws of 
human life in its social aspects. Hence, in 
tracing action according to law in organic 
life, we are really watching, in miniature, 
what should be the action in that larger life 
of the human race. In this article I have 
merely touched the fringe of that wonderful 
organic life which we have in common with 
plants and animals, but could we have gone 
further afield together, I think we should have 
been able to recognise these fundamenta) 
principles. The unit is true to its life-func- 
tion and, without losing its individuality, sub- 
ordinates it to that general life of which it is 
a part. There is no part which is purely 
ornamental, for, though external parts are 
commonly moulded in conformity to a gene- 
ral law of beauty, they perform useful func- 
tions as well. Much less is there any por- 
tion which is merely carcass, which lives on 
the work of other parts, and is carried about 
as an inert mass, having no share in the dis- 
tribution of functions. 

The nervous system is the perfection of 
government ; the allotment of riches, i.e. of 
nutritive fluid and oxygen, is strictly pro- 
portionate to the activities required, and 
varies from time to time according to the 
discharge of those duties by the several parts ; 
no part lives for itself, neither does any part 
ail without the rest suffering, and without an 
effort of the part ailing to right itself, and 
of other parts, where possible, to aid. The 
late James Hinton’s expression—“ the supple 
vigour of an organic process ”—is one which 
I would respectfully commend to students of 
political and social science as a “ key-note ” 
to their future researches. 
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A SILENCE BROKEN. 


‘HE summer fields be-starr’d with flowers— Or, wiser—didst thou understand 
The pluméd grasses drenched with dew— How mute may be the voice of pain, 
Serve but to calendar the hours Yet clamant,—like a parchéd land 
That space me from my past—and you. Whose fissures gape to heaven for rain? 


When last we met the lanes were white ; Though I be dumb, dost thou not know 
When last we wrote the woods were sere ; What peace and silence mean for me— 

And if my pain finds voice to-night, Poor soul! a-toss *twixt bliss and woe, 
You will not know—you will not hear. Cursed with the dower of constancy ! 


Love, hast thou dreamed—in these grey calms Who hath one plaint—and must be mute ; 
Of quiet pulse and leaden peace, Who hath one song—and may not sing. 
That time had brought his healing balms Dear, you would weary of a lute 


And ancient sorrow found surcease? Which only owns a single string. 
SAMUEL REID. 











LIFE WITHOUT EATING. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By rue Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: * “I am God’s little child.” 
Lesson: John vi. 1—14. 
Text: “Man does not live by bread alone.” 
SAVE you ever thought that limbs 
that are always moving, hearts 
that are always throbbing, blood 
that is always coursing, and minds 
that are always thinking must wear them- 
selves out and waste and die if they are not 
refreshed and renewed and made strong 
again ? 

Even if you do not think about this, God 
has put something into you which never for- 
gets. As the waste goes on it is silent ; 
when it is going a little too far, then it speaks 
in a loud, frank voice to you, ‘I am hungry,” 
“T want to drink.” 

You have never known what it is to be 
really hungry, as some children know. They 
shiver in the day and cry in the night for 
food to eat. 

By that something which God has put 
within we are not allowed to die of hunger, 
at least without knowing of it. The warning 
is what we call appetite. When we have 
not touched bite or drop for long hours then 
it clamours for attention with the strength 
of desperation. 

We ought always to be pitiful to those 
who steal from hunger. Famishing men must 
have bread if they seize it from the shop of 
a baker or wrest it from the mouth of a dog. 

Few ever come to know what it is to hun- 
ger or thirst like the fainting traveller in the 
hot, barren desert, or the sailor cast adrift 
in his empty boat on the wide, waste sea. 

Suddenly on the dizzy eyes of the fainting 
traveller a vision flashes—palm-trees and 
springs of water. Eager hope staggers on 
through the blinding glare of the white 
burning sand towards the place, to find it an 
illusion, a mirage! Fainting limb and heart 
fail now. He can endure no more, and lies 
down to die. 

You have never known what it is to hunger 
and thirst like that. When hunger and thirst 
speak to you, you return home, sit down to 
your meal, and rise up and go out refreshed 
and invigorated. Yet you have the same 
limbs and blood and nerve as that man 
whose strength fails, faints, and dies on the 
hot desert sand. 

* From “ Hymns for Children.” 





You know hunger, like the hunger with 
which his began, as a pleasant sensation. 
Nothing is pleasanter than hunger. Yet it, 
would kill you, sure as it keeps you alive, if 
it were without food to feed it. 

There is far more reason why you should 
thank God for your appetite and for some- 
thing to eat than for any other earthly gifts, 

Yet you do not live by bread alone. 

Life comes into you, and keeps in you, in 
many and very wonderful ways. 

Life by what we eat alone! What an 
idea! Why birds that live on caterpillars 
and worms and insects caught and carried 
to them in their little round nests in the 
shrubs and in the trees, and under the eaves 
of the houses, even they do not live by their 
bird bread alone. They have to learn to fly 
out of the way of cats in England and ser- 
pents in Africa. Little ducks learn to swim 
and dive. Little eagles ride on their mothers’ 
shoulders up and up towards the clouds, and 
through the clouds and above them, till 
there is nothing between them and the clear, 
burning sun, and the earth, far below, seems 
a ball of fields with silver threads here and 
there upon them, where the great rivers run. 

The little beasts of the forest do not live 
only on what they eat. To live, they have 
to learn to find their food, to climb for it, to 
hunt for it. The young bear never wholly 
forgets his mother’s first lesson in tree- 
climbing, nor his own first find of a honey- 
hive. In its childhood, the monkey learns to 
swing from branch to branch, and to get out 
of the way of the boa-constrictor. He always 
remembers the applause of the whole chat- 
tering company at the first clever thing he 
did to escape the craft of a cruel crocodile by 
the river. 

Life only by eating! That is the life of 
a worm or a snail maybe, but creatures that 
flutter and leap and bound and see the sun, and 
feel the wind, and know the free life of field 
and forest, above all the life that you and I 
know, live only by eating! A very foolish 
idea indeed. 

Life ! that comes much by learning/ When 
we were little soft warm things, curled up in 
our mother’s arms, little two-days-old mites, 
we could take our food, and we lived and 
thrived on it. Our baby’s food fed our little 
limbs and our tiny fingers and their wee little 
finger-nails, and our little patches of hair 
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on our little ball of a head. And it did all 
this without our knowing anything about it. 
But we did not live and thrive only on what 
we ate. 

Suppose mother had not kept us warm. 
Suppose we had been left naked on the floor, 
instead of warmly covered up in bed, close 
to her warm breast. Suppose when we were 
a little older, when we sat at the table with 
her, she had let our little hand grasp the 
table knife- and put it, where baby puts 
everything, into its mouth. 

Baby does not want to be disobedient, but 
somehow “Qh, no, no!” has to be said to it 
a hundred times. He is so bold and merry 
in his own baby fashion, and his little head 
is so wanting in knowledge. 

Suppose too, when we had got still older, 
mother had let us eat what sweets we liked, 
play with matches, sit in our wet things, 
had never taught us that poison injured and 
killed. 

We do not remember the thousands of 
early lessons which we learnt day by day 
from the lips of our mothers. We are alive 
to-day because we learnt those lessons. We 
live by having learnt and taken to heart 
words proceeding out of the mouth of those 
who loved us and guided us. We have 
come to be what we are by the loving care 
of those who were wise enough to know and 
kind enough fo teach life, and by our obedi- 
ence to their teaching. For life is given by 
those who teach, and received by those who 
learn. People may perish just as much 
from want of knowledge as they may perish 
from want of bread and water. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ All heaven was in the children.” 
Lesson: John xv. 12—17. 
Text: ‘‘ Because I live ye shall live also.”” 


To show you how true it is that we are 
not alive through bread alone, how we live 
because others live, and live for us and care 
for us, I will tell you a story of two little 
girls. 

It is a true story. They were two dear 
little girls, very practical, and rather 
dreamy, very fond of books, and greatly at- 
tached to their governess, who often read 
stories about all sorts of things to them 
when their lessons in reading and writing 
and geography were finished for the day. 

One day she read to them the very old 
story of the Child Crusaders, the children 
who stood listening to the fiery preachers 
of the crusade in the market-places of the 
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cities of ancient Europe. These preachers 
stirred in tens of thousands of men a ter- 
rible indignation against the people who 
lived in the land where Jesus once lived. 
They were “horrible” people because they 
were not Christians, and the preacher said 
Christians should go to their land and drive 
them out of it, and possess it for Jesus. It 
was a very mistaken passion which moved 
in them, totally unlike Jesus, and very pain- 
ful and objectionable to Him. But there 
was no one to tell them that. 

While they addressed and aroused men 
children listened, and children were aroused ; 
and at length, in their own innocent, child- 
ish way, they resolved to go and turn out 
the heathen people from the land of Jesus. 
And they set off to go. And the story goes 
on to tell all that these children did, and in 
what bitter miseries their crusade all ended, 
as it was natural that it should. 

This was what little children did cen- 
turies ago. The governess finished, put the 
book away, and considered, as her hearers 
were off to their play, that there all was 
ended. 

But that was not so. The story of those 
children of long ago had got into them. 
Those children had miseries, but that fact had 
not had much effect on them. They were 
far too good-hearted to think of miseries for 
themselves, and far too young, if they had 
not been too good-hearted, to arrange so as 
to avoid the miseries. 

Her two little listeners were full of fancies 
and charmed with pretty ideas. 

“Those children were like us, weren't 
they?” they said to one another. And 
they had the same Jesus and owed the same 
debt to Him. It was very beautiful of them. 
Why should they not dedicate their lives to 
Jesus, and be as brave for Him as those 
children were so long ago? What was the 
use of being Christians unless they did 
something brave for Jesus? He was so 
good. 

Day by day they made up their little 
minds that it was a beautiful duty those 
ancient children did. They must do it too. 

One Saturday morning, when everybody 
was busy in the house, and their governess 
had no duties with them that day, soon after 
breakfast, they finished their final packings- 
up and set out on their way for the Holy 
Land. 

A little childish letter was entrusted to 
the cook to be given at dinner-time—“ not 
before,” they urged—to their mother. Din- 
ner-time was two o’clock. 
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They went away in their little red stock- 
ing caps and green plaid cloaks, with their 
picnic satchels on their backs with a little 
bread, a prayer-book, some tapes, buttons, 
and needles and thread, and a change of 
stockings. 

They took their little moneys out of their 
money-box. They had looked out their way 
across the map of Europe, which did not 
seem very far. 

Nothing doubting that God would watch 
over them and favour them, as He always 
had done till now, they turned out of the 
garden gate into the high road leading 
towards the east, where the sun rose, and 
where the Holy Land was. 

If their money fell short—they had about 
a pound, a great fortune to little children— 
they would beg their way. They could 
sleep under hedges and in barns, they said. 
The farmers will let them. Other pilgrims 
had done so. 

Mile after mile had they gone, for hours 
had they been trudging away, inspired, as 
many a great hero had been before them, by 
the great purpose of their enterprise, when 
at the dinner table their little letter was 
given into the hands of their mother, as 
sacred a piece of writing as the world contains. 

Little had they thought of the distress 
that little letter would cause to the person 
who was reading it. Mother and household 
were astonished and dismayed. Anxious 
telegrams were despatched to all the police- 
stations in the county. Conveyances were 
hired to go off in this direction and in that. 

Busy and distressed was that afternoon, 
thinking of these two poor little things 
sleeping “under a hedge!” And in such 
weather, too! The day, though dull, was 
happily fine, but there had been weeks of 
rain. If they slept on the damp ground all 
night, even if the threatening rain should 
not fall! and, oh, if it did fall! and the 
clouds were swollen and gloomy. 

Their parents were both loving and be- 
loved. All the children had thought of was 
a Christian enterprise. A little paper left 
behind showed their intended route. A 
thoughtful telegram in the course of the 
afternoon announced their safety and happi- 
ness, as far as up to one stage of their jour- 
ney, and finished with “ much love.” 

The telegram helped to guide the searchers. 
But it was well on into the cool and gloom 
of the hours following sunset before any of 
the many searchers found the pious little 
pilgrims. 

The country was crossed and intersected 
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with roads, highroads and by-roads. At 
length, guided by a cottager, from whom 
the little folks had asked for water, one of 
the search party caught sight from his dog- 
cart of two little figures in a field by the 
roadside along which he was watchfully and 
anxiously driving. They were betrayed by 
their scarlet caps. They had spread their 
cloaks for a bed and were preparing to lic 
down to sleep. Once down they could not 
have been seen. 

Then what would have followed? They 
would have slept on the damp ground in the 
cold damp air of the night. ‘Tender little 
bodies that had known no hardship, but only 
comfort, would have taken cold, been struck 
with fever, with miseries, and with death. 
But, happily, they had not yet lain down. 
The hedge had not yet hidden them. 

A policeman was soon at their side, and 
bringing them and their little bundles to his 
conveyance. They reached home again in the 
gloom of the night, having travelled eleven 
miles on foot and eleven back again in the 
conveyance ; from twenty to thirty people 
having been engaged in looking for them. 

As they went their homeward way not a 
word of fear escaped their lips or even dimly 
entered their little minds. They had gone 
out truly to serve and please Jesus, and they 
knew how Jesus was thought of at home. 
They scarcely understood the pain and dis- 
tress they had caused. It was all an honest, 
Christian, biundering child’s way of being 
good. 

When they got home they were taught 
that their desire to serve Jesus was beautiful, 
but that 


“The daily round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask, 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To lead us upward unto God.” 


Now, what I want you to see is, how much 
children live by the knowledge which their 
parents have. Little minds cannot know 
much. They risk their health and life again 
and again, and would lose both if they had 
not wiser heads than their own dear little 
innocent blundering heads affectionately to 
care for them, to teach them, to watch over 
their ways. 

Children live, and do not die, because God 
said Let them have parents, poor little 
dears ; and they have parents. 

They are alive because their parents pre- 
serving them are alive also. Without parents 
children would do little with bread. They 
do not, they could not, live by bread alone. . 

They live because those who love them, 
and are wiser than they, live also. 
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THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Oh, who will show me Jesus Christ?” 
Lesson: John i. 1—14. 
Text : ‘“‘ By every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.” 


I HAVE shown you by how many ways, 
besides by the way of eating, life comes to us 
and continues and thrives in us. 

But I want just now to think of the 
highest kind of life—the life that is noble 
and that makes others noble, at which we 
clap our hands whenever we hear of it, and 
salute and cheer with loud “ hurrahs,” and 
sometimes with tears, when we see it in 
action, and which we love to remember. 

This is the iife that lives after the limbs 
we wear have gone back to dust—where the 
limbs and the food that kept them strong 
came from; which lives happy on high, 
where the righteous shine as the stars for 
ever and ever, and lingers in the memories 
of good men below after it has passed away, 
a health and a light to the world. 

What is that kind of life by which men 
live, which thrills into them some of itself, of 
its nobleness and blessedness? Where is it 
to be found? Who has lived it ? 

Let me tell you the story of David and 
the waters of the well of Bethlehem. It is 
of the David who was the “ man after God’s 
own heart,” as we are told. 

If there is one thing which makes him 
more after that great heart of God than 
another, it surely is that all who knew him 
loved him. And they were a strange com- 
pany, those who knew him. Free, wild, 
daring men were amongst them—men who 
had fied from the clutches of the law for debt, 
warriors with the strength of lions in their 
veins. What men call sinners were friendly 
with David, followed him, grew enthusiasti- 
cally in love with him. He thrilled them 
with a new life. So he was a man after 
God’s own heart. 

The fiercest of David’s band were the men 
of Gad. They could leap into the river, 
boiling at its flood, and swim it. ey were 
swift of foot and terrible with sword and bow. 

But they had hearts as well as limbs— 
hearts that did not live by what their limbs 
lived by. Their hearts fed on David when 
they had once tasted and seen how good and 
noble he was; they could even forget the 
life that was in their grand veins and muscles 
and the food that kept it there. They found 
food and life in David. He became their 
hero. They harkened to his commandments 
and did them—proudly, thankfully, continu- 
ally, promptly. They did more; they lis- 
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cened to his mere desires, his whispered 
longings ; and, catching their meaning, vied 
with each other to fulfil his desires, to satisiy 
his longings. Every word that proceeded 
out of the mouth of David was life to them— 
leaping, happy, busy life. 

Having won his commending word, they 
needed no more. His “ Well done” moved 
them like music. How these wild men loved 
him we learn from a story of them and the 
well of Bethlehem. 

And this is the story. 

The sun shone out of a heaven of fire upon 
a range of bare rocks, making them throb 
and pant with burning heat. Here was a 
tower. Down below the tower there was 
a slope ending in a valley of barren rock. 
This was the tower where David the wan- 
derer and his rough band of warriors were 
stationed whilst the Philistines besieged them. 

A son of a farmer, born amid terraces of 
fig-trees and vineyards, amongst barley fields 
and green pastures, David’s heart went out 
to his childhood’s home. All its young 
boyish memories were moving him. Visions 
of the quiet and comfort of his father’s shep- 
herd boy were resting him. It was hot. His 
thirst was intense, and suddenly he broke 
into the boyish cry, “ Oh, that one would 
give me to drink of the water of the well of 
Bethlehem that is by the gate.” Even his 
own heart never dreamed of such a wish being 
heeded. It was'a sigh; no more than a sigh. 

But now it belonged to his warriors. They 
had heard it. With all the force of their wild 
natures, his warriors loved him. Without 
waiting to ask him if he really and seriously 
did want some water from that well, or say- 
ing how glad they would be to receive his 
orders on the point; waiting not a moment, 
knowing only his lightly expressed wish, 
with their swords in their hands and a pitcher 
slung on the back of one, three of them 
plunged and leaped down the steep, hot 
slope of the tower-hill, crossed the valley, 
dashed and fought their way through the 
hosts of the Philistines, reached the well, 
filled the pitcher; and with their temples 
throbbing, their bodies trickling with great 
drops of sweat, returned safely to the tower 
on the rocks with the water for which their 
chief had sighed. 

David looked astonished. How good of 
the men! Yet all joy in the thought of 
drinking the water of the well of his child- 
hood faded out of his eyes, the deed was so 
unexpected, so generous, so brave. The water 
he knew so well, and loved so much, was 
there; what he had longed for with risk of 
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men’s lives had been brought him. But 
there, before the eyes of those kind, brave, 
panting men who had brought it, he poured 
it all out upon the ground. ‘ May God for- 
bid it me,” he said solemnly and with deep 
emotion. 

He was astounded and awed. 

They looked on in astonishment. The action 
seemed a great mystery. Yet they had the 
feel that something about it was deeply beau- 
tiful and grand. 

They might have been filled with horror 
and rage, like Judas was when the woman 
broke an alabaster box, and spilt out of it 
upon the feet of Jesus “spikenard very pre- 
cious.” They might have thought of how 
much it had “cost” and what it might have 
“sold” for, to what thirsty men it might have 
been “ given.” 

But then you see these men of Gad were 
brave men—daring, generous, self-forgetful 
men. It was not their habit of mind to think 
of what things cost, and how much they might 
be sold for. They were not of the mean, 
greedy, avaricious mind of Judas. They did 
not even coant their Jives dear as a risk to 
get David that water. They never so much 
as dreamed of asking David how much he 
would give for the draught. 

And not being mean and greedy men, they 
had not lost their souls. They had them 
still. Amid all their daring, lion-like, head- 
long dash and power, they had eyes to see 
and understand the beauty, the divinity of 
David’s pouring out the too precious thing 
before his God, under the sense of the grand 
bravery of his men. 

The minds of these men were filled with 
memories of impulses strange and daring 
enough, things they had done and had seen 
in cities and in battlefields, things to bewilder 
and astonish, But here was something above 
the rank of all their wonder. Here was their 
king and commander, thirsting in a very 
oven-hot tower, yet finding the water they 
had got him all too precious and sacred to 
drink because it had been got at the risk of 
life, of their life! How precious was life to 
him, the life of others, not his own life! How 
beautiful, how unselfish, how noble, how 
royal he was! So little thought of his own 
life, so much thought of theirs ! 


FOURTH EVENING, 
Opening Hymn: “ O God of wisdom, God of might.” 
Lesson: Matt. v. 43—48. 
Text: “Be children of your Father which is in heaven.” 
I HAVE not done with David and those 
men of his who could cut a lion through 
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with their sword and this water from the 
well of Bethlehem. 

Before this deed David had been their 
lord and master, but he was lord and master 
now in a far truer sense. His deed had 
made him like no other man. There was 
nothing greedy, cruel, ugly about this glorious 
and wonderful-hearted man. More than ever 
he had been before, henceforth he was their 
ruler and commander. 

So much for these daring, manly water- 
fetchers. But that was not all. 

The heart of man was made for glorious 
unselfishness : to do it, to see it, to honour it. 
His deepest life was stirred in David by these 
wild generous men of Gad. 

And that was much to David. 

The best souls get grey, pallid, ill, flabby 
for want of soul-food. Amid lives of selfish- 
ness, and greed, and vulgar commonplaceness 
the manhood within us—as our lungs are, 
breathing amid pestilential bogs and marshes 
—is lifeless. Such surrounding scenes con- 
sign it toaliving tomb. The Bible calls them 
trespasses and sins, and says that our eter- 
nal life dies amongst them. 

Then comes some deed of unselfishness, 
some bravery. The dead manhood hears 
its voice, stirs in its grave, and comes forth, 
lives by it, feeds upon it, and becomes 
beautiful, and strong, and blessed. 

This is manhood’s breatl, the bread which 
comes down from heaven, that if a man eat 
he lives. 

David did not want water now. The well 
of water springing up within him was better 
than the water of the well of Bethlehem. 
He had drunk of both; and he knew. It was 
the water of which the living souls in heaven 
who know God drink, the water of life, the 
water which springs up in all hearts where 
the life and the dominion of the will of 
God is, 

Thus the noble deed was twice blessed : 
David was touched with the generous enthusi- 
asm of his men. His men were touched by the 
calm, holy enthusiasm of David. Possibly 
the strains of David’s harp never touched 
them. The sentiments of his pious psalms 
might say nothing to them. But here his 
harp and psalms were “ made flesh, and dwelt 
amongst them,” and they were lifted towards 
heaven and God. They beheld a glory which 
thrilled them with its own inspiring life. 

That something in us which is thrilled 
with what is noble is the life of life. 
Wheaten bread will not feed it, nor will 
water from the spring give it drink. You 
go all day, all the week, a whole year amidst 
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tables spread with pleasant food ; your limbs 
are refreshed, your vigour is renewed, but 
you know little or nothing of that something: 
you do not really live. Your real, eternal 
self lives not on what tables hold. Then 
some one reads to you, or tells to you a 
story of a deed of nobility, of sterling gran- 
deur, then it throbs and stirs within you. 
That is life, soul-life, manhood-life. 

Whence comes it? It comes from God. 
It is part of His own nature, descended out of 
heaven, dwelling in man. And that it is which 
lives not by bread, but by words proceeding 
out of the mouth of God. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Guide of the feet of Jesus.” 
Lesson : John vi. 22—33. 
Text: “ The true bread from heaven.” 


Ir was said in the old, old world, very 
long ago, that all roads led to Rome. It is 
truer than that saying ever was that all 
thoughts of life, true, real life, lead to Jesus. 

Moses, as we have just read, led the chil- 
dren of Israel through the wilderness. Forty 
years these people lived in the wilderness. 
They thought they lived on manna, and 
thought they lived better on the contents of 
the flesh-pots in the land of Egypt, which 
they could not forget, and for which they 
longed, and now and then grumbled loudly. 

But they were fed on something better 
than manna, better than flesh-pots. They 
had been a slave race, nobody had cared for 
them, nobody had even thought of their true 
life. They were the brickmakers of Egypt. 
They were fed to make their arms strong to 
shape and carry bricks. They had life in 
their muscles and veins and bones, but they 
had no life in their souls. They were not 
then true men, God-fearing, truth-and-free- 
dom-loving men. They were mere machines 
for making bricks. 

Forty years they knew Moses, the inno- 
cent, noble, loving, brave, and patient Moses. 
Forty years they saw, they heard, and they 
followed this grand man of God. Forty years 
they saw good sights in him, had the feel 
of the high mind that was in him. 

In Egypt they had the duty of making 
bricks. In that forty years in the wilder- 
ness they had to learn to become men. In 
‘Egypt they had been flogged to their duty. 
In that forty years in the wilderness they 
were inspired and ennobled to their duty. In 
Egypt they had eaten the meat which perished, 


- and fed upon it the life which perished. In 


that forty years in the wilderness they fed 
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upon “that meat which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life” —the meat of their manhood. 

For the life which perisheth God gave 
them manna. For the life which endures 
God gave them a man, a noble, holy, hea- 
venly man. And both foods came down 
from heaven and gave life on earth. 

It was not Moses who gave them their 
wilderness manna, but God who put it in 
the wilderness. Nor was it Moses who gave 
them the heavenly manna, but God who put 
that holy grandeur into Moses’ soul. 

Like babies, they grabbed at the one, and 
like babies they hardly thought of the other. 
Every morning they went out joyous to 
gather the manna, and on their return their 
hungry little children ran joyous to meet 
them. Their children had known nothing 
of flesh-pots and they knew the manna was 
good, and sat gratefully round their table on 
the grass whilst their breakfast was served 
to them. 

But little did they all think that whilst in 
giving manna God was good to them all, in 
giving Moses God was better to them all. 
They were being trained by Moses, who 
loved them, and lived patiently and nobly 
before them, as a mother trains her children, 
to dutifulness and obedience and noble affec- 
tions. Something in them far more precious 
than the limbs which fed on manna was feed- 
ing on that noble man, feeding and growing 
strong, and making them what God meant 
them to be, good, and living and true men. 
But all the same, though they did not think 
of it they were living on him. He was the 
better bread of the two breads which came 
down from heaven for them. And they fed 
upon him till it was souls, not mere bodies, 
which trod the desert way; souls of men, 
free, thinking, worshipping, exalted men; a 
brotherhood of families, a people, a nation. 
“ As it is written, He gave them bread from 
heaven to eat.” 

No longer fiesh-fed slaves, but bread-of- 
heaven-fed souls, they were at length enter- 
ing and ready to enter into their promised 
land, the land which God had promised to 
their forefathers. That is the story of the 
Israelites. 

And all this is a parable. As they went 
after Moses into truer life and Palestine, we 
have to go after Jesus into eternal life and 
heaven. Heaven is the land Jesus promised 
to our forefathers. Jesus is our Moses, lead- 
ing and guiding. Life is our wilderness. 
Daily meals are our manna, which, as surely 
as the miraculous manna to the hungry 
Israelites, comes down to us from heaven. 
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The farmer uoes not give us the corn, The 
tap in the kitchen does not give us the water. 
God gives us both. In gratitude, our hearts 
should go after God with praise for all. He 
giveth all. 

But all these gifts are but food for the life 
which perisheth. The bread which feeds 
that life which endureth beyond all our 
birth-days, beyond even the grave, that is 
still in a Man. 

Who is your leader? Who is your guide ? 
To be a Leader and a Guide to the people 
Jesus came. It is our leader in conduct that 
feeds, our guide in duty that gives us life. 
The true bread, which cometh down from 
heaven and giveth life unto the world and 
sends it coursing, throbbing, leaping through 
the soul, is Jesus. 

“Eat my flesh and drink my blood” is a 
wonderfully strong saying. But unless we 
do this we have no life in us. 

Crumbs of that life we find in souls like 
the soul of David and like the soul of Moses, 
but only crumbs. The full table, the feast 
and banquet of the soul, that is Jesus. 

Souls hawe to feed on Him. And what is 
there so strange in the feeding of your soul 
on a person, on living, warm and moving flesh 
and blood? Does not a mother feed on 
living flesh-and-blood baby? See how pale 
she is, how ill and wretched and miserable 
when baby dies. Even the muscles and 
nerves of her poor body fail and faint when 
she can no more feed her lips, her eyes, her 
soul on her little warm, laughing mite. Her 
love starves. Her heart famishes. No lack 
of the bread that feeds her limbs would 
cause her distress like this, now that they 
have carried her tiny darling away, all cold 
and stiff, and laid it under the grass in the 
churchyard. A mother takes to feeding 
her soul upon her baby naturally as that 
baby takes to feeding its body upon her 
breasts. 

This feeding upon flesh and blood is the 
language of the soul, not of the mouth with 
the tongue and the teeth and the throat 
in it. 

When a father wants to see his child—a 
child he loves and has not lately seen—when 
he longs to see it he says: “It’s barren here, 
and I’m hungry ; I will go that child’s way 
and see that child.” And he does so, just as 
when you are in the fields and feel a little 
sinking in you, which we call hunger; and 

ou say to your comrade, “I am going home ; 
it’s dinner time.” You want something to 


eat. 
And the heart gets hungry. The. heart 
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has its dinner time. To appease its hunger 
the heart must eat and drink, and it is living 
people on which it feeds—warm flesh and 
blood. 

Rightly understood, every friend we love 
is bread to us, bread of life, life of soul. 

Rightly understood, all true fathers and 
mothers feed on their living children, and 
their best life is from doing so; and all true 
children feed on their living fathers and 
mothers ; and their hearts beat, their knees 
are strong, their hands clap because they do 
so. Families are food to one another. They 
come down from heaven to be that. 

When they squabble and quarrel amongst 
themselves and hate one another, feeding 
ceases, and they have a common lot with 
people who have no bread: they starve. 
Starved families are families which do not 
love one another ; for love, generous passion, 
—not the opening in the lower part of the 
face, with the two red lips which open and 
close over it—is the mouth which feeds the 
family life. In an unloving house—I cannot 
call it a home—the inmates live to themselves. 
Their souls are all starvelings. 

Now what I want you by all these words 
to understand is the life that lives by feeding 
—for there is no better or truer word for it 
—on Jesus. 

Jesus is all the beauty of God—all His 
words, all His thoughts, all His feelings and 
His loves—made flesh and blood. Jesus is 
not a catechism, He is not a hymn-book, He 
is not a sermon; He is a man; He took on 
Him a body, like a baby’s, like a father’s 
body. It is He we have to see, to know, 
to follow, and to love. We have to eat of 
Him, as we do of our beloved. Our soul’s 
bread of life is Jesus. 

Never of anything but Jesus—the babe of 
the manger, the son of the carpenter, the 
companion of the fisherman, the friend of the 
friendless, the helper and healer of the weak 
and the sick. We must go with Him through 
the hot streets of Capernaum and see Him 
doing what He does there; along the dusty 
roads to the villages around and see what He 
does there; into the city of Jerusalem, into 
the temple, into Gethsemane hard by, into the 
Judgment Hall, up the way to Calvary, along 
the road to Emaus, up to the parting scene, 
where, amid loving words, He is received out 
of sight and takes His place in the throne of 
heaven. 

We must take a daily meal of Him. This 
is the bread which cometh down from heaven, 
which if we eat we shall not die but endure 
to everlasting life. 





AY 
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E read everything,’’ says the Rev. W. 
J. Dawson, ‘‘ whereas it would be 
infinitely better for us if we read 
less and thought more. It was said 
of Auguste Comte, that in twenty 

years he had read incredibly few books, but that 
all he had read had been fruitful. It was said 
of Harriet .Martineau that she often took an 
hour to read a single page, but then that page was 
hers for ever, and it was a page worth reading. 
Robertson of Brighton tells us that he had been a 
fortnight in reading a little book on chemistry of 
one hundred und sixty pages, that he had expected 
to be six months over it, but that when he had 
finished it, it would have passed into the very 
structure of his mind as atoms of iron pass into the 
blood. Goethe tells us that mental power elabo- 
rates itself in solitude, and of this we have no more 
phenomenal instance than that which is afforded by 
the life of Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln grew to 
manhood and had never seen a church, had never 
had a year’s education, had never possessed more 
than a dozen books, but the poverty of his library 
was the wealth of his life. Every book he pos- 
sessed was a great one, and he had mastered it.”’ 








The inhabitants of Grosslaswitz, a small North 
German town, are possessed of a bell which, every 
time it is heard, rings out a story of perseverance 
and careful husbandry, of which they may justly be 
proud. A century and a half ago the townsfolk 
wanted a new church-bell, but when each had pro- 
mised what he could spare from his scanty earnings, 
the amount would uot cover its cost. But a passing 
bird came to their rescue, and on its flight dropped 
a grain of seed in the churchyard, from which in 
due course a green stalk of corn sprang. The stalk 
was carefully tended, and when it ripened the vil- 
lage schoolmaster plucked it, and sowed its seed 
in his garden. This in due season brought forth 
an increased crop, until his strip of ground was 
turned into a small corn-field. Then, when he found 
help necessary, he called to his aid a number of the 
surrounding farmers, and divided his crop of corn 
amongst them. Year by year the crops increased, 
and after eight harvests the sturdy villagers rejoiced 
in the possession of a beautiful new bell, which had 
sprung from one stray seed carefully nurtured—a 
noble example of what great things may grow from 
the smallest beginnings. 





A lofty granite monolith, in the form of an Iona 
cross, is to be erected to Tennyson’s memory, on the 
highest point of the Down on which he was wont to 
walk and muse, and where he probably shaped 
much of the Arthurian poems. The design has 
been furnished by Mr. Pearson, R.A., and it will, 
with the consent of the authorities, replace the 


familiar wooden pile known as the Nodes Beacon. 
It will be called the Tennyson Beacon, and will be 
easily seen for miles both by lund and sea. 





A small volume, entitled, ‘‘ The Invisible Play- 
mate,”’ contains a series of delightful rhymes about 
a little woman. Little people who are so small as 
to be uncertain on their feet, and yet so great that 
their rule extends over all who have once come 
within the magic of their smile, are so numerous 
that some tyrant whom we know may well have 
been the autocrat of Mr. Canton’s rhyme :— 

“ She was a treasure; she was sweet; 

She was the darling of the army and the flect! 
“* When — she — smiled — 

The crews of the line-of-battle ships went wild! 
“* When — she — cried — 

Whole regiments reversed their arms and sighed ! 
“ When she was sick, for her sake 


The Queen took off her crown and sobbed as if her 
heart would break!” 





The number of animals in the Zoological Society's 
keeping has reached about two thousand five hun- 
dred, and the staff consists of one hundred people. 


To maintain this unrivalled collection an income 
of £25,000 is necessary. Between six and seven 


hundred thousand sight-seers visit the Gardens 
annually. 





The honorary secretary of the Sunb:am Mission, 
Mrs. Battiscombe, Eastwood, Montpelier, Weston- 
super-Mare, writes us: ‘‘I feel sure you will sym- 
pathise in every effort to bring brightness into the 
lives of poor and suffering children. I, therefore, 
venture to send the report of the third year’s work 
of the ‘Sunbeam Mission.’ The mission is quite 
self-supporting, and is now the means of brightening 
thousands of sad young lives in our large towns. 
We have specially appointed workers who send us in 
the names of suitable children, many of whom are 
crippled and suffering, and some living in cellars 
and underground kitchens. We have every reason 
to believe that by God’s blessing much real good is 
being done, and the sympathies of upper-class chil- 
dren are being largely drawn out to the poor and 
suffering.” 





Members are asked to send by post a magazine 
monthly to one such child whose name and address 
is supplied to them by the honorary secretary, and 
itis also suggested that with the approval of their 
parents they might occasionally send letters, toys, 
flowers, garments, &c. Members under seventeen 
pay an entrance fee of 6d.; associates (over seventeen) 
pay an entrance fee of Is., and this defrays the cost 
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of printing, postage, &c., making the work self- 
supporting. The Mission has now a membership 
of between five and six thousand, and thirty-two 
branches are already working, twenty-eight of which 
are in England, one in Scotland, two in Ireland, and 
one in Poona, Bombay. In connection with the Aber- 
deen branch, a Sunbeam cot has been started, com- 
fortably fitted, for the purpose of being lent out to 
suffering children who may require it. 





The publication of Dr. Allon’s volume of sermons, 
** The Indwelling Christ,’’ was intended to mark the 
celebration of his jubilee at Union Chapel, Islington, 
and the Doctor had just returned his last pages con- 
taining the dedication, ‘‘'To the Church and Congre- 
gation,” for printing when his sudden death was 
announced. Curiously enough, when Dr. Allon’s 
Memoir was in the same stage, and the dedication 
line— 

‘*T0 MRS. ALLON THIS VOLUME IS AFFECTIONATELY 

INSCRIBED,”’ 
had been written, she herself was called away. Thus 
the last two volumes with which Dr. Allon’s name 
was connected seem to have been prepared as memo- 
rials to himself and his wife. 
. 


Dr. Allon used jestingly to say that he had one 
wife, one house, and one church, and for the last fifty 
years of his career this threefold connection was 
unbroken. He passed for the most part a quiet, 
hardworking life, taking a considerable interest in 
the musical advancement of Congregational services, 
with which his name is closely connected. 





The foundation of his chapel had a somewhat 
singular origin. Union Chapel was no empty name, 
but the coming together beneath one roof of a few 
men whose custom it had been to worship apart. 
Under the memorial-stone of the present building 
a brief history of the church is deposited, which 
records that ‘‘ Union Chapel had its origin in the 
spontaneous association of a few earnest and devout 
men, in part Episcopalians and in part Nonconfor- 
mists, who sought for themselves—the former a 
more evangelical ministry than at that time could 
be found at the parish church—and the latter some 
provision for evangelical worship in addition to 
the two Nonconformist chapels then existing in 
Islington. 

“The Liturgy of the Church of England was used 
in the morning, and extempore prayer after the man- 
ner of Nonconformists in the evening. 

‘*The Lord’s Supper was also administered in two 
modes, the Episcopalian members of the church 
receiving it at the communion table, the Noncon- 
formist members administered from pew to pew.”’ 

This took place at the end of the last century, and 
for twenty-five years the dual character of the 
chapel was maintuined. After that it became more 
and more distinctively Congregational, unti! in 1844, 
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when Dr. Allon was ordained, it was publicly recog- 
nised as a home of Nonconformity. 





A pair of bold little redbreasts built their nest this 
spring on the ledge of a pew. The half-finished 
nest was discovered one Sunday in an Oxfordshire 
chapel, and was not disturbed. Next Sunday it con- 
tained five eggs, which in time were hatched; the 
birds, undaunted by the congregation, occupying the 
nest and coming and going for food during the 
whole of service time. 





The four great classes into which the Chinese 
may be roughly divided differ somewhat from our 
own in their order of priority over each other. First 
come the Literati, those who have graduated at the 
Examination Halls; then the farmers, mechanics, 
and merchants. The generai esteem in which the 
occupation of farming is held may be traced to the 
legendary Emperor Shennung, 2737 years B.c., who 
is supposed to have introduced the plough, and this 
association of agriculture with the occupant of the 
throne, who among other titles claims that of the 
‘* Son of Heaven,’’ has been strengthened from time 
to time. Professor Douglas, in his work on ‘‘ Society 
in China,’’ says, ‘‘ The Emperor in the early spring 
of each year turns a furrow to inaugurate the 
beginning of the farming season, an example which 
is followed in every province by the Viceroy or 
Governor, who follows suit in strict imitation of his 
imperial master.’”? Whilst the Empress, who is 
looked upon as the patroness and protectress of 
the silk worms, picks the first mulberry leaves. An 
agricultural calendar dealing with sowing and reap- 
ing, the nature of the seasons, birds, beasts, &c., 
nearly 3,700 years old, is one of the earliest existing 
Chinese works. 





Chief attention is paid to tea and silk. It might 
be imagined, from the thickly strewn tea-drinking 
shops and the quantity of tea consumed all over the 
country, that nothing short of a national nervous- 
ness exists in China, but nerves are not more highly 
balanced there than elsewhere. True, some of the 
wealthier classes remove the noxious element from 
their favourite beverage, and as experts in tea- 
drinking their example may be worth a trial. 
‘* Among the wealthier natives the infusion is not 
generally made as with us, in tea-pots, but each 
drinker puts a pinch of tea into his cup, and, 
having added boiling water, drinks the mixture as 
soon as the full flavour of the tea has been extracted, 
and before the tannin has been boiled out of the 
leaves.’’ Qur word tea corresponds to the Chinese 
Te, the form in use in the south, from which we 
draw our supplies, whilst countries trading with 
north, west, or central China have adopted the pro- 
nunciation of those districts, Ch’a. Tea was brought 
to England in the sixteenth ‘century, but has been 
known to China for thousands of years. 


—_ 
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any HE list of honours distributed on the 
tami Queen’s birthday this year was one of ex- 
ceptional interest. As a rule, these rewards 
are practically restricted to members of 
the Civil Service, the officers in the army and navy, 
and to party politicians. But the distinctions con- 
ferred on Sir Isaac Pitman and Sir George Williams 
recognise merit of an entirely different type, which 
hitherto has been too readily overlooked. It is not 
by his system of Phonetic Spelling that Sir Isaac 
Pitman is best known to his fellow-countrymen, but 
as the man who has perfected shorthand by years of 
patient industry, and has laboured with untiring 
energy to spread the knowledge in all directions. 
To his efforts hundreds and thousands of young 
men owe their early advancement and success in 
life. Shorthand is the bicycle of business. It car- 
ries the merchant or the lawyer at racing speed 
through his work. While the accomplishment was 
still comparatively rare, a lad with a ready com- 
mand of the art, and with brains to back it, was 
sure of making his way in the world. And even 
mow, when it has ceased to be a luxury and has 
become a necessity, its importance as a business 
instrument has increased rather than diminished. 
The distinction conferred upon Sir George Williams 
was most happily timed. It is just fifty years since 
the Young Men’s Christian Association was first 
established, and the great Congress which assembled 
from all parts of the world to celebrate its Jubilee 
had additional cause for congratulation in the honour 
bestowed on the founder. The progress which the 
movement has already made is wonderful. These 
associations have practically spread through every 
nation in the world, save where political conditions 
make social union of any kind, and for any pur- 
pose, dangerous and impracticable. At the present 
moment the branches amount to more than five 
thousand, and the membership is not much below 
half a million. Some people are inclined to 
sneer at these institutions, but with very slight 
justification. In some cases, no doubt, the rules 
have been too rigid, and might have been drafted, 
not by a grandmother, but by a maiden aunt. Here 
and there the moral atmosphere may have been 
morbid and unwholesome. But, speaking generally, 
the influence of these associations for good has been 
incalculable. They have saved, and still save, year 
by year, thousands of young men from the loneliness 
of life in a great city, and secure them against the 
temptations that solitude always brings with it. 
They have rendered enormous service in developing 
physical vigour and force among our young men, 
and in stimulating the faculties of the mind. 






ae 


. 
Besides this Congress a great conference, repre- 
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senting Anglican missions, also met in London 
during the past month. Societies that are accus- 
tomed to meet and to act separately were for once 
united in council. Problems of all kinds were dis- 
cussed. But the incident which will be remembered 
when other details have been forgotten, is the Pre- 
sidential Address of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
At the moment it excited no little surprise, and 
it might indeed easily be misinterpreted as an 
attack on missionary societies. But this was very 
far from being the Archbishop’s real intention. 
The central thought of the address was, that our 
existing organizations for carrying on mission work, 
like all human arrangements, are subject to the 
great laws of change and development. Societies 
are @ modern invention. There was a time when 
the work which they now carry on was done in 
other ways; and the time will come, eventually if 
not speedily, when they will be superseded. With 
all their virtues, and notwithstanding their success, 
they have many and obvious faults. They cannot 
deal with a genius; for administrative systems 
must necessarily be adapted to the needs of ordinary 
men. A still more serious difficulty lies in the fact 
that a society cannot deal witha church. Genius is 
rare, but every year will see a larger number of 
native converts settling and consolidating in 
churches. A problem which is occasional now will 
be universal and permanent before long. The 
Church of the future, he urged, must take up mis- 
sion work as a Church, instead of delegating it to 
other organiza’ions. The Archbishop’s warning is 
impressive. We are in real danger of regarding our 
temporary devices as fixed and established for all 
time. But so far as one can see, the difficulties to 
which the Archbishop alluded will still remain, even 
under the changed conditions. Genius will still 
chafe at control, whether the control be exercised by 
a committee or by a Church, by a secretary or by a 
bishop; and native Churches will resent interference 
from whatever quarter it may come. 


In. 


In the political world interest has been turned from 
principles to persons. The whole nation has rejoiced 
at the success of the operation which Mr. Gladstone 
has undergone for cataract. It seems possible that 
though released from the burden of office he may 
again be able to take his place in the House of Com- 
mons, and to continue his wonderful career. Mr, 
Mundella’s resignation of the Presidency of the Board 
of Trade also excited general sympathy. But the 
principle at stake was of such importance that no 
other course was open to him. In our political sys- 
tem it is essential that there should be no possibility 
of conflict between private interest and official duty. 
The integrity of our public men must be absolutely 
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above suspicion, and those who deeply regret that 
Mr. Mundella should have found it necessary to retire 
from office are grateful that he has not hesitated to 
sacrifice his own career to maintain one of the best 
traditions of our political system. ‘The Prime Min- 
ister’s victory in the Derby, though welcomed with 
enthusiasm by the crowd, seems to us a matter for 
serious regret. Everyone who knows the actual 
condition of the people is aware that at the present 
moment betting is doing almost as much harm as 
drink. It produces a vast mass of crime. It drags 
down thousands of victims into utter misery and 
ruin. The Turf, like those who live by it, is no- 
toriously corrupt. Lord Rosebery is not supposed 
to bet himself. He would disdain any association 
with the sordid wretches‘ who prey upon the folly 
and the credulity of their fellow-creatures. But he 
has to take the system as it exists. He is under no 
illusion, and knows that he is powerless to mend it. 
How can he fail to see that his name and his influ- 
ence aggravate the evil? They invest what is dis- 
reputable with the semblance of honour. They serve 
to cloak and to mask the evil. He is the first Prime 
Minister to win the Derby: we trust that he may 
be the last. 

“ Iv. 

In Europe events of real importance have been 
few. Italy and France have aguin seen the fall of 
a ministry. It is possible, and even probable, that 
the Italian Premier, Signor Crispi, may return to 
power, but M. Casimir-Périer has already been suc- 
ceeded by M. Dupuy. Between the present and 
the outgoing ministry in France there seems to be 
no essential difference, and it is difficult to under- 
stand why the change should have occurred. The 
Bulgarian Premier, M. Stambouloff, has been 
abruptly dismissed. He is a man of power, but 

. dictatorial, rough, and overbearing. He seems to 
have borrowed his manners and his methods from 
Prince Bismarck, and now, having exhausted the 
patience of his sovereign, he has shared his master’s 
fall. Servia has passed through a revolution. The 
King has cancelled the existing constitution. Man- 
hood suffrage and the ballot have been abolished, 
the newspapers suppressed, and several judges dis- 
placed. As King Alexander has the army on his 
side, and can exert almost unlimited power, the people 
are practically compelled to acquiesce evenif they do 
not sympathise. A curious constitutional struggle 
is going on in Hungary. A short time ogo, the 
Lower House of the Hungarian Legislature passed a 
Bill establishing civil marriage. The Upper llouse 
—the House of Magnates—in defiance of popular 
opinion, threw out the measure when it was sent up 
to them. The Hungarian Premier, Dr. Wekerle, 
urged the Emperor of Austria to create Peers in 
sufficient number to carry the Bill. The Emperor 
refused, and the minister thereupon resigned. Dr. 
Wekerle seems indispensable, and without him Par- 
liamentary government is impracticable. How the 
crisis will end is at present uncertain; but the con- 


flict compresses a remarkable number of constitu- 
tional points in a short compass. 


v. 


Our losses during the month have been unusually 
varied. They have touched almost every side of 
our national life. Bishop Smythies, who died at 
sea, after a very brief illness, was, perhaps, the most 
conspicuous figure among those who have passed 
away. At Roath, in South Wales, he laboured for 
several years, first as curate and afterwards as 
vicar, with remarkable energy and success. About 
ten years ago he succeeded Bishop Steere at Zanzi- 
bar. Under his leadership the Universities’ Mission 
developed rapidly, and at the time of his death he 
had eighty-five Europeans and one hundred and nine 
natives working under his oversight. De. C. H. 
Pearson’s career had many phases. He was a Fel- 
low of Oriel, in the days when that college was stil} 
famous as a centre of intellectual influence. For 
some years he held a Professorship in King’s Col- 
lege, London. Then, owing to ill-health, he settled 
in South Australia, where he threw himself into 
politics, and rendered invaluable service to the de- 
velopment of popular and higher education in the 
colony. After his return home, his book on ‘‘ Na- 
tional Life and Character,’’ and the vigorous con- 
troversy to which it led, gave him a prominent 
position among our foremost writers and thinkers. 
Professor Romanes, who died at the early age of 
forty-seven, had compressed a wonderful amount of 
research and speculation into a brief period. He 
was a loyal disciple of Darwin, and in sincerity and 
modesty not unlike his master, while ditfering from 
him not only in religious conviction but in the range. 
of his intellectual sympathy. Edward Capern, “ the 
postman poet,’’ was almost unknown to the present 
generation, but nearly fifty years ago, when he was 
earning ten shillings a week as a rural postman in 
Devonshire, he produced some poetry of real merit. 
The pension that was conferred on him gave him 
leisure but did not bring new inspiration. Roden 
Noel, too, like so many of our minor poets, just 
failed to attain real success. In his work there are 
lines and passages of rare insight and power, but 
his poems lack the solidity and the strength which 
are essential for enduring vitality. Edmund: ¥ates 
in the course of his life was eminent as a novelist, 
a playwright, and a journalist. He was one of the 
men who served under Dickens, and he had some of 
his master’s vividness and vigour. For several years 
past he has been identified with the most striking 
development of modern journalism, and the World, 
which he founded with Greville Murray, was prac- 
tically the first of our Society papers. That the 
movement has been harmful on the whule few people 
will deny. It has stimulated a morbid curiosity 
about personal details, and has dragged private life 
into publicity. In fairness to Mr. Yates, however, 
it should be admitted that he was always careful to 
avoid the extravagance in which most. of. his imita 
tors have indulged. 








